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4X> VER TISEMRNT. 



I Trust Lord Byron will excuse 
me for having made somewhat free with the singular 
Motto to his boot. It is, " J will play at Bowls with 
"the Sun and the Moon."— Old Song! 

A " certain Family" had been spoken of in the Quar- 
terly Review, as " ringing changes on NATURE for two 
"thousand years!" The Critic who professed suek 
ignorance and disdain of external nature, was doubtless 
sincere ! 

By a somewhat ludicrous coincidence, it happens that 
the " arms 79 of this "family,' 9 spoken of with such con- 
tempt, are, literally, a " sun and moon," a Sun, or, 
and Moon, argent, secundum artem. 

It is, therefore, with this Sun and Moon in Heraldry 
that Lord Byron, I have no doubt, plays at " Bowls !" 
Not with the Sun and Moon in Nature!! 

In return, I have only ventured to take, as an inscrip- 
tion to my shield, his Lordship's motto, with a trifling 
alteration : 

He that plays at " Bowls" (with the " Sun and Moon") 

must expect " rubbers ;" 
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Which is only an old " proverb," for part of an old 
SONG ! As for any alteration in his Jieraldic motto, I 
should not dare to say, Ne crede Byron ; but, I 
think, in this game, 1 shall take from his Lordship's 
arms the "SUPPORTERS ;" though I do not wish to touch 
a feather of the graceful and glittering crest 

OP HIS HIGH POETICAL CHARACTER. 

With respect to the other motto I have adopted, 
" Nature must give way to art ! !" 

it is taken, as most readers must know, from a certain 
Song by Pope, which has been generally conceived to 
have been written by Pope in banter and ridicule of 
the person whose name it bears, a Person of Quality ! 
It is now, I think, put beyond a doubt, that Gilbert 
Wakefield was right, and the song was written by 
Pope seriously ! The first stanza, therefore, I shall 
give the reader : 

Song, by a Person of Quality. 

" Flattering spread your purple pinions, 

" Gentle Cupid, o'er my heart ; 
" I, a slave in thy dominions i 

" Nature must give way to art !" 
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It would be important for the reader to keep in mind 
one plain distinction, in reading what is here offered. 
Whatever is picturesque is so far poetical; but all 
that is " poetical" does not require to be " pictu- 
"resque." Lord Byron would never have said, 
" What painter does not break the sea with a boat," 
&c. if he had remembered this distinction. 
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DEFINITIONS. 



»/ 



Though I have too much respect for my 
readers to think any definitions of common expres- 
sions necessary, yet I have been induced to premise 
some, to obviate, as far as possible, the cavils and 
quibbles that would confound words when they 
cannot answer arguments. 

" What is sublime and beautiful in nature." 

Those objects in the visible world, which we im- 
mediately refer to the Almighty Maker, and 
which give an idea of his power ; as the sea, &c f 

Objects in themselves magnificent or beautiful, as 
the sun, — the lights of evening or morning, — the 
rainbow, — &c. &c. 

"Images." 

The representation of these objects in the co- 
lours of poetry. These, indeed, may be represented 
by a wretched artist ; but if I speak of a picturesque 
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spot, I do not think of a picture or representation 
of it by a dauber, but consider it as it would ap- 
pear from the pencil of a Gainsborough. 

" Poetical: 3 

That which has the same reference to poetry, as 
that which is called picturesque has to painting. 
That which is adapted to the higher kinds of 
poetry, as human passions, emotions, sympathies; 
all that elevates and ennobles the sentiments ; all 
that affects the heart, or enchants the fancy ; as 
Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, Tempest, Mid- 
summer Night V Dream. 

The subjects of the different kinds of poetry, 
as of epic, dramatic, — of the ode, the elegy, or of 
descriptive, — didactic, or satirical poems. That 
subject the highest, as Milton's Paradise Lost, 
which unfolds the greatest and most awful events ; 
sets before us the most powerful agents ; which is 
most stupendous in the conception, and arduous 
in management, as a poem. 



99 



" Execution. 9 , 



The successful management through all its parts* 
to the ' utmost finish, of that, whatsoever it be, 
which is the subject of poetry, whether the subject 
relate to imagination, passions of nature, or man* 
ners of life. 
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" JForA* qf Art:* 

Those visible objects, which we do not refer im- 
mediately to the Great Maker of all things, but 
which are secondary, as invented or fashioned by 
man, from the lowest mechanical arts to the highest 
imitation of the great prototypes from the hand of 
the Almightt, in painting, statuary, &c. For 
though it may be true, strictly speaking, that 
every thing may be called nature, as even a house 
for instance, because the lime, the stones, and the 
hands that put them together, are from nature ; 
yet, in common parlance, the difference is suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

By manners, I mean those modes of life which 
are more adapted to satire, wit, and comedy ; 
which leave the more impassioned province of the 
Muse, to 

" Shoot folly as it flies, 
" And catch the Cynthia of the minute/' 

" Poetry:* 

Not merely metre or measure. I need not 
adduce the disjecti membra poetce of Horace ; 
but I certainly do not mean any where by poetry, 
prose, such as certain criticisms and metaphysical 
quibbles, which these definitions alone will go a 
great way to nullify. 



f. 
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Prefatory Address to the Reader* 



In this third edition of the Letters to 
Lord Byron I have thought it right to include the 
original Letter to Mr. Campbell, to which so 
many allusions have been made in the course of 
this discussion, and also the answer to the Quar- 
terly Review, that the reader may see, placed to* 
gether, and in one view, the whole of what has 
been advanced on this subject of poetical criticism, 
and be better enabled to judge of the whole ques- 
tion ; which, rejecting extraneous and some per* 
sonal matter, I have confined, as far as possible, to 
fair argumentation. 

I need not, perhaps, say, that the question 
arose respecting the highest rank to be assigned to 
Pope among the greatest poets. 

If my positions were true, that images drawn 
from the sublime and beautiful in nature were more 
poetical, that is, (to avoid cavil,) more adapted to 

62 
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the highest order of poetry than any works of art ; 
and further, if it were true that passions, including 
all that is 3ublime in sentiment, or affecting in 
pathos, were more poetical than manners of life ; 
provided always, that in estimating the rank of the 
respective poets, regard should be had to the subject 
and execution. Then the poet who had conceived 
and executed an epic like Paradise Lost, or dramas, 
like Lear, Macbeth, Othello, Tempest, Midsum* 
jner Night's Dream, As You Like It, would be 
placed higher in the rank of his art than he 
could be who had written any satires, moral epistles, 
i— one the most pathetic and beautiful in this style 
of poetry, one heroi-comical poem, unrivalled in the 
world, — with whatever consummate felicity of ex- 
ecution all or any of these poems might be finished. 

This, to the best of my understanding is a fair 
and impartial state of the question. 

In order to ascertain this more decidedly, I laid 
down two propositions ; the first, indeed, only in- 
troductory to the second. 

The first proposition, which I took for granted 
would be admitted, was this,— that images drawn 
from what is sublime or beautiful in nature were 
more adapted to poetry than any images drawn 
from art % 

If this were so; in like manner, passions were 
more adapted to poetry than artificial manners ; 
the one being inherent in nature through all ages, 
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the other that of the day. But I took especial care* 
in framing these propositions, to make one obvious 
distinction, that is, if a poem of the nature of Pa- 
radise Lost were not executed with talents equal to 
the subject, that then a more perfect execution of 
an inferior subject would entitle the successful poet 
of the humbler province in his art to a far higher 
rank than could be given to him, who, like Black* 
more, undertook a great subject without adequate 
powers of execution. This is the whole question. 
Mr. Campbell omitted any mention of the main 
proposition, and considered me as confining my 
ideas of poetry to minute painting from external 
nature ; whereas the whole gist of my argument 
was laid on passions. This was doing me injustice* 
on the part of Mr* Campbell, from inadvertence : 
I would not hear his enemies say otherwise. But 
he says, " he has not misrepresented me ;" and 
therefore, having stated the fact, I shall say no 
more till I hear his reply ; but with deference to 
him, the point seems to resolve itself into yes or 
no. Did he, or did he not, speak of me as con- 
fining my ideas of poetry to inanimate descriptions? 
The reader will see with what justice, when he reads 
my second and main proposition, that passions are 
more poetical than manners ; And I should think 
there could not be a doubt, by any one who reads 
the propositions, that I consider passions far more 
essential to poetry than mere description ; which* 



indeed* through every part of my edition of Pope, I 
placed as the least and lowest department in poetry. 

Mr. Campbell, confining himself to the first 
proposition, instanced, as it was natural he should, 
the effect of a ship first launched on the ocean, to 
prove that works of art are not less adapted to 
poetry than what is beautiful and magnificent in 
nature. This example is discussed in the letter first 
addressed to him ; and his objection, that I con- 
fined my ideas of poetry to external nature, is, I 
think, satisfactorily answered ; at least I shall think 
so, till I hear more satisfactory answers than Lord 
Byron has yet produced. 

With respect to a misrepresentation, suppose 
I had published an account of his own excellent 
and eloquent Lectures on Poetry, and stated, that 
he had confined all his ideas to descriptions of ex- 
ternal nature, and introduced nothing concerning 
passions ; suppose I had written an essay to prove 
that Shakespeare and Sophocles, according to 
his ideas, must have been excluded j if I had done 
so from inadvertence, should I not have instantly 
acknowledged it ? should I have said I had not 
misrepresented him ? Mr. Campbell, of course, 
must judge for himself. I have never spoken a 
disrespectful word of him, though I felt it my 
duty, in justice to myself, when his triumph over 
me had been proclaimed in almost all the periodical 
jfttMications, to shew, at least, that I could not have 
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been so very stupid, as in my definition of poetry 
to confine it to inanimate representations of exter* 
nal nature. If I had not answered myself, should 
t have put forward as arguments, what I must in 
my heart have disdained, the petty chicanery against 
verbal inaccuracies ; or adopted what I must known 
to have been gross falsifications of statements ? 
Should I have lauded such Absurdities, buch nefa* 
riousness ? In my opinion, such conduct, mora 
than any thing else, proves the utter imbecility of 
his cause. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review, since known 
to be Mr. D'Israeli, in an elaborate, but very 
indiscritninating article,— with flippancies that nei- 
ther were becoming him, nor the publication in 
which they appeared, nor, I hope, applicable to 
my general character, — attempted to shew, that 
habits and manners of life, being exquisitely de» 
bribed as they are by Pope, ought to entitle him 
to the same rank in poetry with Shakespeare 
and Milton! 

It WW really difficult to cope with those whose 
true " no meaning puzzles more than wit." The 
very sarcastic tone in which this writer indulged, 
towards a person who had never given him offence J 

who had stated his Opinions fairly, and certainly 

* 

not contemptuously towards any one; and who 
was not conscious of an attempt (he would be the 
first to scorn himself, if he had done so) to depre* 
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date Pope's character as a poet or a man; I 
trust, will excuse the " retribution" which needless 
provocation has excited. A criticism on the poetry 
of the Critic will be found subjoined to the reply 
to the Quarterly. As I had no other motive than 
to shew that aggressive criticism may be fairly met 
by defensive criticism, whenever he is convinced he 
first went beyond the fair line of critical discussion, 
I shall be ready to hold out the hand of entire 
forgetfulness. 

I will not pay such disrespect to my readers as 
to suppose that they could have been for a moment 
convinced by Mr. D'Israeli's argumentations, that 
manners were as poetical as passions, and Pope of 
equal rank with Milton. The insults I only 
could have felt j and feeling them as undeserved, 
I mention these as an excuse for my criticisms on 
him in return. 

Lord Byron, resolved* according to what he says 
in his letter, that, his name being introduced, the 
" fray should not be without him," comes forward 
next, for I pass over a disgraceful creature of mere 
vulgarity and scurrility. 

Lord Byhon comes next, and with imposing 
brilliancy supports the paradox, that works of art 
selecting of course the most perfect in the world, 
are equal, if not superior, to any works of nature ; 
making this mistake in limine, that I had spoken 
of bare un-selected nature, which I never did. 
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He has adduced his arguments, and I have an- 
swered. I had no " occasion to gnaw my pen/ 9 
for the answer was written in three days, currentc 
£ alamo > and for this reason, because I well knew 
if the answer had not come out by the end of the 
month, the whole periodical press would have 
echoed my defeat. 

The arguments that have been offered in answef 
to Lord Byron's shewy and rhetorical paradoxes 
are before the reader. But behold my friend, the 
Quarterly, again! sed quantum mutatus ab Mo 
Hectare ! from that D* Israeli, at whose " hec- 
" toring" I felt, indeed, indignant. The language 
now is at least that of courtesy, of gentlemanly 
courtesy, towards me, however bitter against my 
disinterested but then unknown supporter. 

To shew " how little enmity" the Quarterly 
has for me, they will not quote what was said in my 
favour ! ! And not to be outdone in generous 
contention, as they will not quote what is said, I 
will, coute qu'il coutel 



Extracts from a Kit- Cat. 

" Against the Quarterly Review and Mr. Gilchrist, 
however, Mr. Bow LBS would have more serious causes 
of complaint. By this latter person he has been at- 
tacked in terms of such indecent scurrility, as is hardly 
ever met with in the annals of criticism/' &c.&c. 
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' " We will venture to assert, notwithstanding all the 
tirulent invective and elaborate abuse, Mr* Bowlbs 
has still the best of the argument/ 9 

" His reply to his noble opponent has settled the 
question beyond the possibility of a rejoinder,"* &c. — 
*— Life of Addisoti. 

*• Mr. B. has been accused of Wantonly vilifying 
Pope on all occasions. Lord Byron, it would seem, 
first found out this; then came Mr. Campbell; and 
subsequently the whole bevy of magging scribblers 
joined in the cry ! The reply to Mr. Campbell hbs, 
however, put the question at rest, save with those 
learned Thebans, of whom it may be said, 

" That e'en though vanquish'* 1 they dan argue Still." 

Kit-Kat. 

It is said, that they have the " vanity" to think 
differently respecting the controversy between Lord 
Byron and myself! I am, therefore, to suppose 
they could, if they would, do what I am persuaded 
neither Lord Byron nor Mr, Campbell can do, 
*— prove, by fair and manly argumentation, without 
petty cavils, that art is generally more poetical, 
more adapted to the higher orders of poetry, than 
nature ; manners and habits of a given period in 

• Those who have followed after Lord Bykon and Mr. Camp- 
bell, Gilchrist, M'Dermot, et hoe genus onme, pat me 
in mind of Swift's fable of the pippins swimming in an inun- 
dation; 

" A new-fall'n ball of horse's dang, 

" Mingling with apples in the throng, 

" Said to a pippin, plump and prim, 

" See, brother, how we apples swim ! V* 
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society more poetical than passions ; and that PopK, 
therefore, must be u in the same file with Shajop 
" speare and Milton. Can they do this ? If 
Lord Byron could not, and whether he could 
is left to the judgment of the public, I doubt 
whether the most chosen of the phalanx could. 

Let us first give a very brief summary of what 
Lord Byron has done. Passing over the long 
story of the sea, ship, &c. he took me to the coast 
of Attica; he pointed to Athens, and the Acropolis 
and said, " there are works of art ! what would the 
" mountains be without them ?" I answered, Thai 
was no argument against a general position; h# 
took particular works, whose remains were poetical^ 
not as works of art merely, but as affecting the pas- 
sions by a thousand associations ; and he compared 
these, the sublimest wrecks of ancient glory, with 
the identical spot where they stood. That was no 
comparison : divest them of associations, and bring 
them to the Cordelleiras. 

He pointed to the Temple of Theseus. I an* 
swered, Take the temple of nature, and I have 
no doubt which will be thought the more poeticaL 

He took the spear of Achilles, and said, " what 
a poetical spear !" I answered, It was one of the 
least poetical spears in Homer for a great warrior ; 
and asked, which he thought more poetical, the 
spear, or the spear's owner ? 
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lie took up " Mrs. Unwinds needle," and said* 
What a needle ! How poetical ! Cowper's trees 
are all twaddle ; but this needle is a needle indeed* 
connected with darning of stockings ! images of 
"in* door nature!!" I answered, No one, in. 
feeling an interest on account of this humble relic 
of the old lady, ever thought of the " darning 
" stockings," but of the desolate heart of him, 
Who, looking on this relic, remembered with a 
tear the general character of ks departed owner* 
I asked him, if the recollection of darning stock- 
ings rendered it poetical, whether the following 
stanza would not have been most poetical ? 
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My small-clothes, oh ! departed friend, 
My shirt, which I so oft did read, 
" My stockings thou no more shalt mend, 

"My Mary!'* 

He took me to the deserts of Egypt, and asked, 
Why was not Salisbury Plain as poetical as the 
deserts of Egypt ? I answered, Solitude, extent, 
and associations of the deepest interest, made the 
vast plains of Egypt poetical ; but Salisbury Plain 
was crossed by a hundred turnpikes ; in every road 
were post-chaises, mail-coaches, footmen in gilt 
buttons, &c. objects in artificial life ! 

He pointed to the Tower on the Thames for 
making Patent Shot, and said it would be as poetical 
as Westminster Abbey, if it had the same archi- 
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tecture ! I answered, it would not, let the archi- 
tecture be what it might ; and defied him to make 
it as poetical in description, to say nothing of the 
associations, unless he kept out of sight all its uses ! 
I instanced the ode in Ch atterton : 

" Fiery o'er the minsteb glare V 

and asked him, whether it would have been as po- 
etical, if the poet had said, 

44 And fiery o'er the glass-house glare !" 

supposing a glass-house was the same in architec- 
ture. 

He then shewed his Heathen Gods, Apollo, &c. 
I said, The Jupiter in Virgil, nimborum in 
nocte 9 would scatter them to atoms! Then he 
took up Antinous' head, and cried, here is a 
"supernatural, super-artificial head!" I said 
44 that was twaddle!" requested him to describe 
the said head, as he had spoken of Venus, in Childe 
Harold, " raining kisses/* and then we shall see 
how much in his description was from nature, and 
how much from art! 

I need not go on ; but to prevent the mere ver- 
bal cavils of pragmatical stupidity, I ask, whether 
any of these images from art, adduced by Lord 
Byron, are equally " adapted to poetry?" I ask, 
whether my answers are answers or not? If they 
are not answers, let hinror any one answer them 
again, meeting them, one and all, as fairly as I 
have stated them ! 
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Now, can the Quarterly Reviewer give a fair and 
complete rejoinder? One obscure man, with an 
odd name, has attempted it ; and Mr. Campbell 
has publicly, in his capacity is editor of a public 
journal, pretended to advocate arguments and a 
mode of reasoning, that I believe he in his heart 
disdains. If these are the best arguments, I 
have the worse opinion of his cause, and not the 
better of his own understanding and manliness of 
character. I have exposed some of the arguments* 
because Mr. Campbell, not myself, has thought 
them worth notice. 

But I would fain see what a more powerful, and 
I hope, among acknowledged scholars and gen- 
tlemen, a more candid opponent could do. I would 
fain see whether Mr. Campbell's own ship could 
be defended ; and who could so well defend it as 
he who has been called forth to stretch on the bed 
of critical v torture my disinterested advocate ! 

Campbell is " angry" without reason; Lord 
Byron is lofty ; D'Israeli is unequal; and Gil- 
christ beneath notice. 

I should not fear to meet this new and not un- 
known opponent, well knowing his power, but not 
Unconscious of the goodness of my cause. What 
could I do, if the person appointed to defend Mr. 
Campbell's ship in the Quarterly Review hap- 
pened to be a Secretary of his Majesty!s Admi- 
ralty? When I saw him bearing down with full 
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sail upon me, I might, perhaps, exclaim, in the 
words of Milton, 

# But who is this, what thing of land or sea, 

" That so bedeck'd, ornate, and gay, 
" Comes this way sailing, 
M Like a stately ship 
" Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 

" Of Java, or Garadi, 
" With all her brayeiy on, and tackle trim, 
" Sails fill'd, and streamers waving, 
" Courted by all the winds that hold them play V 

What could I do against such a ship of war, com- 
manded by such a personage ? Perhaps he was 
willing to shew the world, that as some " secre- 
11 taries" of late have been described as having 
nothing to do, except mending a pen, and looking 
out of window into the Park, he could not only, 
in these piping times of peace, mend a pen, but 
most effectually employ it ! to preserve the meta* 
phor, defend Campbell's ship, and sink and de- 
stroy mine ! Though his arguments might appear 
mountains, they would, I have little doubt, at the 
first approach of truth and fair investigation, vanish, 
not like Lord Byron's shewy rhetoric, that, on dis- 
cussion, vanished like Aladdin's palace ; but like 
certain impregnable mountains that were sailed over 
by Captain Parry, when the Croker Mountains in 
a moment became what they are likely to remain, as 
long as ships and seas endure,— the Barrow Straits. 
Whether it be so or not, I hope what is now said 
will be taken in good part, as a proof I have as 
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little M enmity' f with any writer in the Quarterly, a* 
he can have with me ; and hoping, moreover, that 
we may drop the weapons of contention, as he most 
ardently wishes, whose object has been, (though, 
vexatus toties, he has replied,) 



« 
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Along the cool seqnester'd path of life, 
To keep the noiseless tenor of his way." 



firemhitt, 1833. 




LETTER I. 



MY LORD, 

Horne Tooke, if I remember right, 
began his well-known letter to Junius in these 
words : " Tragedy, Comedy, and Farce, — Junius, 
" Wilkes, and Foote, — against one poor parson, 
11 are fearful odds." So I might say, Lord Byron, 
and my two late assailants, — Apollo, Midas, * 
and Punch, — are indeed fearful odds against a 
country clerk and provincial editor. 

But to be more courtly : — in approaching your 
Lordship as a controversialist upon any point, I 
am well aware of the great talents opposed to me* 
I have read, very attentively, your Remarks on my 
Life of Pope, on the Jirst part o£ my Vindication 
in the Pamphleteer, and on my principles of 

• A writer in the Quarterly Review, who has reversed every 
principle of acknowledged criticism. If he be right, Horace is 
wrong ! 

" Who shall decide, when Doctors disagree!" 

B 
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Poetical Criticism, which I had called (foolishly ', 
in your Lordship's opinion) invariable. 

I thank you, my Lord, for this opportunity of 
stating the grounds of my sentiments more expli- 
citly, (which I know you would not intentionally 
pervert); and more particularly for the honour- 
able and open manner in which you have met the 
questions on which we are at issue. 

The late contest in which I have been involved, 
with those of a character so opposite, has tended to 
make this contrast of urbanity and honourable oppo- 
sition more gratifying ; but from you, my Lord, 
I was certain I should not meet coarse and insulting 
abuse, the foul ribaldry of opprobrious contumely, 
nor the petty chicanery that purposely* keeps out 
of sight one part of an argument, and "wilfully 
misrepresents another. 

Your opposition exhibits none of these little arts 
of literary warfare. Your letter is at once argumen- 
tative, manly, good-humoured, and eloquent. 

I am afraid, however, that if those whom I have 
lately encountered might have thought that "your 
" Lordship would decide the contest at once," — in 
short, "hit the nail in the head, and Bowles 
"in the head also," — they will be somewhat dis- 
appointed. 

* This mode of attack has been constantly pursued ; and the 
same mode is still resorted to by those who think their argu- 
ments best supported by these means, or by verbal quibbles, or, 
what is worse, diiect falsification. 
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I must oppose your Lordship, Marte meo, and 
am not much afraid of the result ; for, magna est 
Veritas, et prevalebit. 

Your observations, in answer to what I said of 
parts of Pope's moral character, may be comprised 
in few words. It was far from my heart to charge 
him with a " libertine sort of love," on account of 
the errors or frailties of youth. I disdained, in 
the Life of Pope, to make any allusion to Cibber's 
well-known anecdote. It would have been fanatic 
or hypocritical in me to have done so. When I 
spoke of his " libertine kind of love," I alluded to 
the general tone of his language to Lady Mary, 
and many of those with whom he corresponded 
from youth to age. I suppressed, with indigna- 
tion, the Imitation of Horace, which I believe 
he wrote — the most obscene and daring piece of 
profligacy that ever issued from the press, since the 
days of Charles the Second. I deduced no trait 
of his character from it, though it was not written 
when youth and gaiety might, in some measure, 
have palliated the offence, but when he was forty- 
two years of age. But though I had no tincture, 
I hope, in my feelings, of hypocrisy, or fanaticism, 
I thought it a duty to society to touch on one pro- 
minent feature in his character, which shews itself 
in his correspondence. 

As to the omission of the fact of his benevolenee 
to Savage, it was inadvertence,— culpable, I con* 

b 2 
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fess ; but if I have spoken of his " general benevo- 
" lence," I may be pardoned, I hope, for an omis- 
sion, which, at all events, was not intentional ; but 
your Lordship's animadversion on which I own to 
be just. 

" Should some more sober critic come abroad, 
" If wrong, I smile ; if right, I kiss the rod." 

Having touched on these points, I advance to 
meet your Lordship on the ground of those prin- 
ciples of poetical criticism, by which I adventured 
to estimate Pope's rank and station in his art. 

If I cannot prove those principles invulnerable, 
even when your Lordship assails them ; if I cannot 
answer all your arguments as plainly and as dis- 
tinctly as you have adduced them j the term 
"invariable" I shall instantly discard. 

On the contrary, if, noticing any arguments 
fairly, I turn them against you ; if, without avoid- 
ing the full force of any, I rebut them satisfactorily; 
I shall have more reason than ever to think those 
principles invariable, which even Lord Byron 
cannot overturn. 

I shall first place before your Lordship, and the 
public, my sentiments, as they stand recorded in the 
tenth volume of Pope's Works. They are these : 
I have often quoted them in part, but I find it ne- 
cessary, in consequence of so many gross falsifica- 
tions, to transcribe the greater part, that what I 



have said may be seen in connection! and under 
one view. 

" I presume it will readily be granted, that ' all 
' images drawn from what is beautiful or sublime in the 
* works of Nature, are more beautiful and sublime 
' than any images drawn from Art ;' and that they are 
therefore, per se, more poetical.* 

" In like manner, those passions of the human heart, 
which belong to Nature in general, are, per se, more 
adapted to the higher species of Poetry, than 
those which are derivedf from incidental and transient 



• By " poetical/' I mean, passim, " adapted to the higher spe 
" oies of poetry," as it is expressed in the second proposition. 

The most contemptible of my opponents, always excepting one, 
has built up a laborious piece of ostentatious nonsense " to 
" prove" that " no object is poetical" in art or nature, per se. 
The definition here given will nullify one half of his book at 
once; but I do not care one jot whether he has " proved" this, as ho 
manfully asserts, or not. I said, " I trusted it would be granted;" 
but if it be not, I then appeal to those who have so pourtrayed cer- 
tain objects, and whose descriptions of such objects are more 
sublime or beautiful than they could make them, with all their 
genius, from any objects of art. Shakespeare could not de- 
scribe a canal, and by his description make it half to poetical as 
he has made the wild and wandering river, in the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona; nor could he make the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona so poetical as Macbeth. Why? because the subject 
would not admit pf it. And yet Mr. Campbell advances, as 
an argument, such despicable nonsense. 

t It should be, "than incidental and transient manners." Mr. 
Campbell, in the New Monthly, thinks it an argument to attack 
this verbal inadvertence ; thinking his ship defended by the shift 
of such a side-wind! 
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MANN £RS. A description of a Forest is mote poetical? 
than a description of a cultivated Garden; and the 
Passions which are pourtrayed in the Epistle of an 
Eloisa, render such a poemf more poetical, (whatever 
might be the difference of merit in point of execution,) 
intrinsically more poetical, than a poem founded on the 
characters, incidents, and modes of artificial life ; for 
instance, the Rape of the Lock. 

" If this be admitted, the rule by which we would 
estimate Pope's general poetical character would 
be obvious. 

" Let me not, however, be considered as thinking 
that the subject alone constitutes poetical excellency. 
The execution is to be taken into consideration at the 
same time; for, with Lord Harvey, we might fall 
asleep over the " Creation" of Blackmore4 but be 
alive to the touches of animation and satire in Boileau. 

The subject, and the execution, therefore, are equally 
to be considered ; — the one respecting the Poetry, — 
the other, the art and powers of the Poet. The poetical 

* Supposing the description equally faithful. 

t As to subject, of which only I am here speaking. 

X Would the reader think it possible, after what has been so 
repeatedly said, that one obscure writer, who has lately come 
into the arena, has absolutely quoted the first part of this sen- 
tence, and left off before he came to the full stop, because Black- 
more stared him in the face, and told him what deliberate 
falsehood it was to represent me as making the subject alone a 
proof of excellence more than the genius of the poet ? To what 
miserable shifts is such aperverter reduced ! Triumphant must 
my arguments be, or it would not be necessary to falsify them; 
in the very face of the sentence that stood before him, and 
upbraided his wilful fraud! 
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subject, and the art and talents of the Poet, should 
always be kept in mind ; and I imagine it is for want 
of observing this rule, that so much has been said, and 
so little understood, of the real ground of Pope's cha- 
racter as a Poet. 

" If you say he is not one of the first Poets that 
England, and the polished literature of a polished sera 
can boast, 

Recte necne crocos floresque perambulat Atti 
Fabula si dubitem, clamant perlsse pudorem 
Cuncti pene patres. 

" If you say that he stands poetically pre-eminent, in 
the highest sense, you must deny the principles of cri- 
ticism, which I imagine will be acknowledged by all. 

" In speaking of the poetical subject, and the powers 
of execution; with regard to the first, Pope cannot be 
classed among the highest order of poets;* with regard 
to the second, none ever was his superior. It is futile 
to judge of one composition by the rules of another*. 
To say that Pope, in this sense, is not a poet, is to say 
that a didactic Poem is hot a Tragedy, and that a Satire 
is not an Ode. Pope must be judged according to 
the rank in which he stands, among those whose deli- 
neations are taken more from manners than from 
Nature* When I say that this is his predominant 
character, I must be insensible to every thing exquisite 
in poetry, if I did not except, ins Canter, the Epistle of 
Eloisa : but this can only be considered according to 
its class; and if I say that it seems to me superior to 

i 

r 

* That is, not with the poets who have conceived and exe- 
cuted, created and embellished, an epic like Paradise Lost, of 
a tragedy Ukejilaoheth or Othello 
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any other of the kind, to which it might fairly be com- 
pared, such as the Epistles of Ovid, Propertim, Tibul- 
1ns, (I will not mention Drayton, and Pope's numerous 
subsequent Imitations;) but when this transcendent 
poem is compared with those which will bear the 
comparison, I shall not be deemed as giving reluctant 
praise, when I declare my conviction of its being 
infinitely superior to every thing of the kind, ancient 
or modern. 

" In this poem, therefore, Pope appears on the high 
ground of the Poet of Nature ; but this certainly is not 
his general character. In the particular instance of 
this poem, how distinguished and superior does he stand ! 
It is sufficient that nothing qf the kind!* has ever been 
produced equal to it # for pathos, painting, and melody 






Before I proceed, it will save myself and your 
Lordship some trouble, if I request you to re- 
member, in casting your eye on this portion of 
the estimate of Pope's poetical character, four 
material points. 

1 st. I speak not of Nature generally, but of 
images sublime or beautiful in Nature ;t and if 

* Of the hind. I beg these words may be remembered. 

t But I am told ftat there being no one image in art or nature 
more sublime or beautiful, poetically, than another, a consum- 
mate poet, like Pope, in execution, could make a " hog in a high 
" wind/' grunting, probably, and with his tail erect, as sublime 
and beautiful in poetry, as the horses of Achilles in Homer. 
I will only observe, that neither Homer himself, nor his trans- 
lator, could make a " silk purse of a sow's ear !" 
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your Lordship had only kept this circumstance in 
recollection, you would Have seen, that your plea- 
sant pictures of " the Hog in the high wind/ 9 the 
footman's livery, the Paddington Canal, and the 
pigsties, the horse-pond, the slop-basin, of ant 
other vessel, can avail you little in your position ; 
for natural as these images might be, they are 
neither " sublime or beautiful ;" and, notwith- 
standing the pleasantry and wit with which they 
are associated in your Lordship's imagination, 

" It grieves me much, the clerk might say again, 

" Who writes so well, should ever write in Vain." 

2d. You will observe, that I mean by images 
taken from what is sublime and beautiful in nature, 
those not confined to the manners of any one 
period, but extended to Nature in general, and 
the passions in all ages. 

Sdly. You will observe, that, in speaking of the 
subject and execution of a poem, I do not pass 
over the execution; for otherwise, Blackmore 
would be a greater poet than Pope : — and if your 
Lordship had remembered this point, you would 
not have supposed I could ever consider Fenton, 
or any other tragedian of the kind, as great a poet 
as Pope, though Fenton wrote a middling tra- 
gedy, and Pope satires, &c. 

And, 4thly. You will observe, that in execu- 
tion I think no poet was ever superior to Pope ; 
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though your Lordship thinks the execution all, and 
I do not, for reasons which will be given. 

I now beg to place before you what follows, 
requesting you to observe that I most freely admit 
Pope^s unquestioned rank in the pathetic part of 
poetry, concerning which my concluding remark* 
was, — " In die particular instance of this poem, 
"how distinguished and superior does he stand. 
" It is sufficient that nothing of the kind ever 
" has been produced equal to it for pathos, 

«* PAINTING, and MELODY !" 

To the first part I called Mr. Campbell's par- 
ticular attention before ; but I am certain many 
mistakes would be prevented, if any opposer of 
another's opinion would only take the trouble to 
do him the justice of impartially examining what 
those opinions are. I therefore think it necessary, 
before I meet Lord Byron, to shew where his most 
effective strokes seem to hit the hardest, and where 
they are wasted, not on my theory, but on the 
winds. I must hope, therefore, the reader will a 
little farther follow me. 



* Bat tLis poem, unquestionably so unique and exquisite, can 
only entitle the author to the highest place among those who have 
Written poems of the same kind — above Ovid, Tibullus, Pro- 
pjkrtius, &c. ; but surely not above, or in the game file, with the 
Poet of Paradise Lost, or Shakespeare. I have ranked 
Pope before Dryden, so far from ever saying or thinking him 
no.gr$atJ?jQeU 
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After the *wd **«elody M mqt *bgerv«tio» *m 
Pope's poetical character proceed as ibflow : 

" From this exquisite performance, which seems to 
stand as the boundary between the poetry derived from 
(he great and primary feelings of Nature, and that 
derived from Art, to Satire, whose subject wholly con* 
corns existing manners, the transition is easy,* Never- 
theless, as Pope has chosen to write Satires and 
Epistles, they must be compared* not as Warton has, 
I think, injodiciously done withpieoesof higher poetry^ 
bat only with things of the same tend. To say that the 
beginning of one of Pope's Satires is not poetical; to 
say that you cannot find in it, if the words are trans- 
posed, the " disjecti membra poeUe" is not criticism* 
The province of Satire is totally wide ; its career is in 
artificial Kfe ; and therefore to say that satire is not 
poetry, is to say an epigram is not an elegy. PoPB 
has written satires ; that is, confined himself chiefly, as 
a poet, to those subjects with which, as it has been 
seen, he was most conversant; subjects taken from 
living man, from habits and manners, mere than from 
imagination and passions. 

" The career, therefore, which he opened to himself 
was in the second order in .poetry ; but it was a line 
pursued by Horace, Juvenal, Dry den, Boil eau; 
and if in that line he stand the highest, upon these 
grounds we might fairly say, with Johnson, 'it .is 
'.superfluous to ask whether Pope were a poet.' 

" From the poetry, which, while it deals in local 
manners, exhibits also, as far as the subject would 

* I have taken the liberty, having no other opportunity, of 
correcting a few passages. 
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julmit, the most exquisite embellishments of fancy, such 
as the machinery* of the Rape of the Lock, we may 
proceed to those subjects which are didactic. 

" The abstract philosophical view is first presented, 
as in the Essay on Man. The ground of such a poem 
is philosophy, not poetry : the poetry is only the colour- 
ing, if I may say so ; and to the colouring the eye is 
chiefly attentive. We hardly think of the philosophy, 
whether it be good or bad ; whether it be profound or 
specious ; whether it evince deep thinking or exhibit 
only in new and pompous array the ' babble of the 
'Nurse/ Scarcely any one, till a controversy was 
raised, thought of the doctrines ; but a thousand must 
have been warmed by the pictures, the addresses, the 
sublime interspersions of description, and the nice and 
harmonious precision of every word, and of almost every 
line* Whether, as a system of philosophy, it inculcated 
fate or not, who would pause to inquire? but every eye 
read a thousand times, and every lip, perhaps, repeated, 

" Lo the poor Indian!" &c. 
" The Lamb thy riot," &o. 
" Oh Happiness," &c. 

and many other passages. 

" All these illustrative and secondary images are 
painted from the source of genuine poetry — from 
Nature, not from Art, They therefore, independent 
of powers displayed in the versification, raise the Essay 
on Man, considered in the abstract, into genuine 
poetry, although the poetical part is subservient to the 
philosophical. 

• In a note to this poem, the reason is given why Pope's airy 
spirits are inferior to Shakespeare's in poetical beauty. 
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" The Moral Essays deport much farther from poetry 
so defined, as they exhibit particular casts and charac- 
ters of man, according to different habit* of existing 
society ; that is, of artificial life. 

" Pope was not less capable of pourtraying* the 
passions, as we have seen in the Epistle to Abelard, 
&c. by vividness of expression and colours, than 
others ; but we must estimate what he has done, not 
what he might have done. Many, perhaps, may regret 
with me, that if he disdained 

' . * in Fancy* s fields to wander long, 

4 But stoop'd to Truth, and moraliz'd the song;' 

that he had not at least wandered somewhat longer 
among scenes that were congenial to the feelings of 
every heart ; and that he should leave them for the 
thorns and briars of ineffectual satire and bitterness ; 
quitting for these such scenes as 

' The Paraclete's white walls and silver springs;* 

like his great predecessor in poetry, Milton, who left 
the ' Pastures of Peneus, and the Pines of JEtna,' to 
write ' Tetracbordon,' and to mingle in the malignant 
puritanical turbulence of the times.f 

" When we speak of the poetical character, derived 
from passions of general Nature, two obvious distinc- 
tions must occur, without regard to Aristotle; — those 
which, derived from the passions, may be called pa- 
thetic, and those which, derived from the same source, 
may be called sublime. 

* I have omitted some unimportant points. 

f Warton* 
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• u Oi the pathetic, no one (considering the Epistle of 
B(Mtt alone) has touched the chords so tenderly, so 
pathetically, and so melodiously. As far as this goes. 
Pope, therefore, in poetical and musical expression, 
has no competitor. 

" We will now proceed to consider those passions 
which are equally the subject of genuine poetry, and 
on which are founded (I do not say Epic or Tragic ex- 
cellence, for these Pops declined, but) that species of 
poetic sublimity, which gives life and animation to 
the Ode. 

" In this respect, I believe, no one who ever thought 
of Alexander's Feast, or the Bard of Gray, could 
for a moment imagine Pope pre-eminent. Before these 
he sinks, as much as any other writer, whose subject 
was pathetic, sinks before him. His Odes for the 
Duke of Buckingham, though elegant, are wholly 
unworthy to be classed as the compositions of a supe- 
rior Lyric Poet. 

. " In what has been said, I have avoided the intro- 
duction of picturesque description ; that is, accurate 
representations from external objects of Nature : but if 
the premises laid down in the commencement of these 
reflections be true, no one can stand pre-eminent as a 
great descriptive poet, unless he has, not only a heart 
susceptible of the most pathetic or exalted feelings of 
nature, but, an eye attentive to, and familiar with, 
every external appearance that she may exhibit, in 
every change of season, every variation of light and 
shade.* He who has not an eye to observe these, and 

• I beg it to be here observed, and I particularly request Mr. 
Campbell, if he condescend to read this, to remember, that even 
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who cannot with a glance distinguish every diversity 
of every hue in her variety of beauties, must so far be 
deficient in one of the essential qualities of a poet* 

" Here Pope, from infirmities, and from physical- 
causes, was particularly d<£cient. When he left his 
own laurel circus at Twickenham, he was lifted into his 
chariot or his barge; and with weak eyes, and tottering 
strength, it is physically impossible he could be a de- 
scriptive Bard of the most eminent kind. Where 
description has been introduced among his poems, as 
far as his observation could go, he excelled; more 
could not be expected? In the descriptions of the 
cloister, the scenes surrounding the melancholy convent, 
as far as could be gained by books, or suggested by 
imagination, he was eminently successful; but even 
here, perhaps, he only proved that he could not go 
far: and 

4 The streams that shine between the hills, 
4 The grots that echo to the tinkling rills/ 

were possibly transcripts of what he could most easily 
transcribe, — his own views and scenery. 

■v. 

in descriptive poetry, so far from confining my ideas of ex- 
cellence in this case to mere representations of external nature, 
I require, even here, before I should call a poet pre-eminent, a 
heart susceptible of pathetic and exalted feelings. I confess 
the fault, of he " leaves," &c. ; hut in the notes to Pops, so far 
from thinking it always right to particularize even in description 
1 have said, " one of the great arts of a true poet is to know 
41 when to be specific, and when general." Nwcti toixus* is 
sublime; yet would not be so, if the image were made mere 
specific. The moonlight scene is particular ; and would lose 
almost all its beauty, if it were less in detail. 

* The first book of the Iliad ; the translation of which by POFB hat been 
to often quoted, " Af wheat the moon," &c 
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But how different, how minute is his description, 
When he describes what h.e is master of: for instance, 
the game of Ombre, in the Rape of the Lock ? This 
is from artificial life ; and with artificial life, from his 
infirmities, he mast have toon chiefly conversant. Bui 
if he had been gifted with the same powers of observ- 
ing outward Nature, I have no doubt he would have 
evinced as much accuracy in describing the appropriate 
and peculiar beauties, such as nature exhibits in the 
Forest* where he lived, as he was able td describe, in a 
manner so novel, and with colours so vivid, a game 
of cards. + 

" It is for this reason that his Windsor Forest, and 
his Pastorals, must ever appear so defective to a lover 
of Nature. 

" Pope, therefore, wisely left this part of his art, 
which Thomson, aud many other poets since his 
time, have cultivated with so much more success, and 
turned to what he calls the ' Moral' of the Song.£ 

" I need not go regularly over his works; but I 
think they may be generally divided ander the heads 
I have mentioned ; — PatJietic, Sublime, Descriptive* 
Moral, and Satirical. 

" In the pathetic, poetically considered, he stands 
highest; in the sublime, he is deficient; in descriptions 
from Nature, for reasons given, still more so. He 
therefore pursued that path in poetry which was more 
congenial to his powers, and in which he has shone 
without a rival. 

♦ Windsor Forest, 
f See Rape of the Lock, description of Ombre. 
| < But turn'd to truth, and moralis'd the song. 9 



" We regret tbat we have little more truly pathetic, 
from his pen, than the Epistle of Eloisa ; the Elegy to 
the unfortunate Lady; and let me not forget one of 
the sweetest and most melodious of his pathetic effu- 
sions* the Address to Lord Oxford : 

' Such were the notes thy once-lov'd Poet sung*" 

" With the exception of these, and the Prologue to 
Cato, there are few things in PoPE of the order I 
have mentioned, to Which the recollection recurs with 
particular tenderness and delight. 

" When he left these regions, to unite the most ex- 
quisite machinery of fancy with the descriptions of 
artificial life, the Rape of the Lock will, first and last, 
present itself; — a composition, as Johnson justly ob- 
serves, the ' most elegant, the most airy/ of all his 
works ; a composition, to which it will be in vain to 
compare any thing of the kind. He stands alone, un- 
rivalled, and possibly never to be rivalled. All Pope's 
successful labour of correct and musical versification, 
all his talents of accurate description, though in an 
inferior. province of poetry, are here consummately dis- 
played; and as far as artificial life, that is, manners, 
not passions, are capable of being rendered poetioal, 
they are here rendered so, by the fancy, the propriety, 
the elegance, and the poetic beauty of the Sylphie 
machinery. 

" This ' delightful* poem, as I have said, appears to 
stand conspicuous and beautiful, in that middle state, 
where poetry begins to leave Nature, and approximates 
to local manners. The Muse has* indeed, no longer her 
great characteristic attributes, pathos or sublimity j but 

c 
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she Appears so interesting, that we almost doubt whether 
the garb of elegant refinement is not as captivating, as 
the most beautiful appearances of Nature/* 

I have placed before the public, in one point of 
view, the greater part of what I advanced as the 
ground-work of my judgment on Pope's rank in 
poetry ; and I can ask whether they observe any 
symptoms of detraction or depreciation ? I have 
spoken of the sublime, the pathetic, the moral, the 
satirical, and the descriptive, in poetry ; putting the 
descriptive province last. 

Now in your letter, my Lord, you have said 
nothing of the sublime of poetry, as distinguishing 
the great Poet, whose eminence in his art has led to 
this discussion ; but I affirm, that in the pathetic, 
as he yields (and the distance is great) to Shake- 
speare, the variety of pathos in Shakespeare 
being considered ; yet, if we view Pope's poems 
together, and remark his consummate execution 
of all he performed, though he is inferior to 
Milton, and must be so, from the superior 
grandeur of Milton^ subject, the greater ex- 
ertion of talents required, " according to the unu 
u versal consent qf the critics" and the equal 
execution ; yet in one particular branch of his arty 
sublimity, Pope yields to Dryden, as well as to 
these great poets ; and in another particular branch 
<rf his art,— the accurate representation of pictu- 
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resque imagery from external nature,— he yields to 
Thomson and Cowper. 

As to sublimity, you will see I have spoken of his 
Ode, compared with one of Dryden's. Will you 
venture to say, the Ode for Music by Pope is equal 
to the Ode for Music by Drydem, Alexander's 
Feast, or that Ode spoken of so enthusiastically by 
Dr. Johnson? I think you will hardly do this ; 
and if you do, I believe, my Lord, no critic in 
England, or Europe, will agree with you. 

I must here make one observation on Dryden's 
Ode on the death of Mrs. Killegrew. Johnson 
speaks of the first stanza as full of enthusiasm, but 
his criticism is very unappropriate. I will venture 
to point out one cause of its sublimity. Addressing 
the departed spirit, the poet exclaims, 

" Whether adopted to some neighbouring star, 
" Thoa roll'sT above us in thy wand'ring race ; 
" Or, in procession fix'd and regular, 

" MO VEST WITH THE HEAV'NS' MAJESTIC PACE." 

These are the images from the sublime of nature, 
which give this ode its exalted character. I .shall 
quote the first lines. 

" Thouyoungeg virgin daughter of .the skies, 
" Made in the last promotion of the blest; 
« Whose palms, new-pluck'd from Paradise, 
" In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 
" Rich with immortal green above the rest: 
" Whether adopted to some neighbouring star, 
" Thou roll'st above us in thy wand'ring race ; 
" Or, in profession fix'd and regular, 
" Movest with the heav'ns' wajejtic mice ; 
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. '* Or, called to more superior bliss, 
" Thoa tread'st with seraphims the vast abyss; 
" Whatever happy region is thy place, 
" Cease thy celestial song a little space/' 

Now take the stanza of a quite opposite charater. 

" The sylvan scenes of herds and flocks, 

" And fruitful plains, and barren rocks ; 

" Of shallow brooks that flow'd so clear, 

" The bottom did the top appear \ 

" Of deeper, too, and ampler floods, 

" Which as in mirrors shew'd the woods ; 

" Of lofty trees, with sacred shades, 

41 And perspectives of pleasant glades, 

" Where nymphs of brightest form appear, 

" And shaggy satyrs standing near, 

" Which them at once admire and fear. 

" The ruins too of some majestic place, 

" Boasting the pow'r of ancient Rome or Greece, 

" Whose statues, friezes, columns, broken lie, 

" And, though defac'd, the wonder of the eye ; 

" What nature, art, bold fiction ere durst frame, 

" Her forming hand gave feature to the name. 
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The commencement is lofty and majestic, and the 
execution goes on pari passu with the subject ; 
and the subject is from the most glorious objects of 
contemplation in Nature* In the other stanza 
quoted, observe that the lady's art in painting as 
well as poetry is set before us, and this is done by 
making the subject of her pictures appear as in the 
living landscapes of najure : 

" The shallow brooks that flow'd so clear, &c. 

" Of deeper, too, and ampler floods, 

" Which as in mirrort shew'd the woods; 

" The perspectives of pleasant glades, 

" Where nymphs of brightest form appear, 

" And shaggy satyrs, &c." 




>- 
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Then the picturesque ruins are presented. 
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The ruins too of some majestic place, 
Boasting the pow'r of ancient Rome or Greece, 
"Whose statues, friezes j columns, broken lie, &c." 

Dr. Johnson says, " the other stanzas are very 
" inferior,-— inferior indeed:" and why are these 
superior? for this reason, because the highest views 
oi human contemplation are opened in the first 
stanza, picturesque beauty in the last, and both 
recording to NATURE. 

The conclusion of this ode is in the high strain 
of the beginning ; and yet, as objects of artificial 
life are less poetical than passions which belong to 
general nature, the mind hardly admits the idea 
of "the last promotion," in the first stanza, or the 
word "assizes" relating to the great day of 
judgment, in the last ; because with the expression 
" assizes'' are associated the ideas of artificial life, 
the "judge's coach," and the javelin men. 

I will now only request your Lordship to keep ii* 
niind what has been laid down: that art is poetical, 
but nature, in her sublime or beautiful features, 
with all their kindred associations, more so ; that 
art, in its combined appearances, is most poetical 
when connected with associations or views ^na- 
ture, and always, and under all circumstances, 
poetical, (unless the image be vulgar,) when as* 
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sociated with emotions and passions of the 

HUMAN HEART. 

These are my premises : and having laid them 
down so as they cannot but be inferred from my 
original observations,* unless garbled, I come to meet 
your Lordship on the fair ground of controversy. 

On the subject of Pope's poetical character we 
agree. You say he is inferior to Milton and 
Shakespeare. This is all I asked. But the sub- 
ject of our present discussion is, I think, at all 
events interesting. 

The first question is, " whether images drawn 
" from what is sublime or beautiful in art or na- 
" ture," be, per se, the more poetical. 

Upon this first point we join issue, and stand 
opposed. You have taken this first axiom, which 
I thought, if well considered, would not be con- 
tended, and have, without periphrasis, promptly 
and powerfully opposed it. But remark, this is 
only the first part of a general proposition, as will 
be seen by referring to what I have said. The 
other part will be, perhaps, more clearly explained, 
as we proceed. But first of the first. 

* I beg these may be remembered. 
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LA UNCH OF SHIP. 



^ It must here be observed, that in 
answer to the first part of my proposition, Mr# 
Campbell instanced the launch of a ship, as a 
work of art, beautifully poetical. My answer, 
taking his own description, was, that the ship so 
beautifully described by him was more indebted to 
nature than art. It was indebted to nature for the 
winds, that filled the sails ; for the sunshine, that 
touched them with light; for the waves, on which 
it so triumphantly rode ; for the associated ideas of 
the distant regions of the earth it was to visit, the 
tempests it was to encounter, and for being, as it 
were, endued with existence, " a thing of life." 

I think what was said was an answer to Mr. 
Campbell, and I think so still. What other ar- 
guments he might advance I know not. His ship, 
as described by himself, in my opinion totally 



failed ; and I believe that the new-launched ship, 
even if it had braved,' for a thousand years, 

" The battle and the breeze," 

must have surrendered on this account, because, by 
his own description, nature, not art, gave it its 
most essential poetical beauties. (See the descrip- 
tion itself, in the Letter to Mr. Campbell, printed 
in this volume.) 

Mr* Campbell, however, has declined further 
contest ; whether because he would not, or because 
he thought he could not, is of no consequence. 
Your Lordship implies that he would not ; I am 
bold to say he could not ; and I am bolder to say, 
I think even your Lordship cannot. 

The substance of your arguments, detached from 
the jokes, I conceive to be as follows. 

The ship gives as much beauty to the waters as 
it receives from them. If the sun were taken 
away, what then ? The ship, if I understand your 
Lordship, would not be seen. If Mr. Bowles's 
pamphlet was not read by the light of the sun, it 
must be read by candle-light ! ! 

2d. Thousands of people went to see the launch 
of the ship, who would not look upon the sea, par. 
ticularly as it was calm, and calm water might be 
seen in the London Dock, Paddington Canal, a 
horse-pond, a slop-basin, or in any other vessel! 
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3d. The wind that filled the sails of the ship, 
might be heard through the chinks of a pigsty; 
and the sun might shine on a brass wakming-pani 

This, I conceive, my Lord, is the substance of 
yotir argument ; which, if it had come from any 
one but yourself, I should have thought scarcely 
worth answering : as an argument, the bare state- 
ment almost confutes it. The least fair discussion 
will shatter it to rags, reduce it to the blue bunting 
of which the streamer of the ship is composed, and I 
had almost said, make it fit to be consigned to that 
" other vessel," whatever it be, which has so face- 
tiously entered your Lordship's high poetical ima- 
gination. Allow me first to shew you what you 
have not done, before I examine what you have 
done, by way of argument. 

You have not answered, nor attempted to answer, 
all the arguments which have been already brought 
forward on this occasion. 

Mr. Campbell, in his description of the 
ship, spoke not only of the effect of the sun, the 
seas, and the wind, but added other ideas; its 
visiting the remote parts of the earth, the tempests 
it might encounter, and described it, in his poetical 
vision, " a thing of life."* I said, " the ideas of 
"its visiting distant regions were ideas from nature, 
" which conspire to make this sight more interest- 

* There is no laboured chemical analysis in this, it is obvious. 
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ing to the poet's thoughts, and therefore morfe 

poetical." 

These you have not touched ; and I am sure, 
if you had, and could bring no arguments but from 
Paddington Canal, &c. my " fortress" would not 
hare much to fear from your Lordship's somewhat 
grotesque battery. Whatever motive Mr. Camp* 
bell had for not defending his own Seventy-four, 
I think your Lorship, in argument at least, has 
not succeeded, however interesting your publication 
may be in other respects. 

And now, my Lord, to point our guns, to open 
our fire, and endeavour to blow your pig-sties, 

" BRASS WARMING-PANS, and THAT OTHER VES- 

u sel," into shatters. 

But, let me be fair ; let the reader compare what 
you advance with the substance I have given* 

" Mr. Bowles asserts, that Campbell's "Ship of 
the line" derives all its poetry not from " art," but from 
" nature." " Take away the waves, the winds, the sun, 
&c. &c. one will become a stripe of blue bunting; and 
the other a piece of coarse canvass on three tall poles." 
Very true; take away the " waves," the " winds/' and 
there will be no ship at all, not only for poetical, but for 
any other purpose ; and take away " the sun," and we 
must read Mr. Bowles's pamphlet by candle-light. 
But the " poetry" of the " Ship" does not depend on 
" the waves," &c: on the contrary, the " Ship of the 
" Line" confers its own poetry upon the waters, and 
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heightens tlieirs. I do not deny that the " waves and 
" winds/' and above all " the sun/' are highly poetical ; 
we know it to our cost, by the many descriptions of 
them in verse : but if the waves bore only the foam upon 
their bosoms, if the winds wafted only the sea- weed to 
the shore, if the sun shone neither upon pyramids, nor 
fleets, nor fortresses, would its beams be equally poetical ? 
I think not : the poetry is at least reciprocal. Take 
away " the Ship of the Line" " swinging round" the 
" calm water," and the calm water becomes a some- 
what monotonous thing to look at, particularly if not 
transparently clear; witness the thousands who pass by 
without looking on it at all. What was it attracted the 
thousands to the launch? they might hare seen the 
poetical " calm water" at Wapping, or in the " London 
Dock, or in the Paddington Canal, or in a horse- 
pond, or in a slop-basin, or in any other vase. They 
might have heard the poetical winds howling through 
the chinks of a pigsty, or the garret window ; they might 
have seen the sun shining on a footman's livery, or on a 
brass warming-pan; but could the " calm water," or the 
" wind," or the " sun," make all or any of these 

to 

" poetical ?" I think not. Mr. Bowles admits " the 
Ship" to be poetical, but only from those accessaries : 
uow if they confer poetry so as to make one thing poeti- 
cal, they would make other things poetical ; the more 
so, as Mr. Bowles calls a "ship of the line" without 
them, that is to say, its "masts and sails and streamers," 
" blue bunting," and " coarse canvass," and " tall 
poles." So they are; and porcelain is clay, and man 
is dust, and flesh is grass, and yet the two latter at least 
are the subjects of much poesy." 
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The commencement, my Lord, is ominous. 
Mr. Bowles never said, nor is it consistent 
with the principles he has adopted to say, Mr. 
Campbell's ship derives all its poetry from 
nature. If this misstatement, in principio, was 
intentional, I need not have appealed to you for 
my character of candour. 

Mr. Bowlei said, and says, " that poetical beauty 
" in a ship depends not on art but nature."* All 
its poetry, he instantly admits, it does not derive 
from nature ; but its poetical beauty depends upon 
nature ; for the sails would not swell, the streamers 
would not flow, the motion would cease — its life, 
which Mr. Campbell speaks of, would be extinct. 

But you say the poetry of the ship does not 
depend on the waves, &c. I think it does ; for this 
reason, — that all this beauty, motion, and life, would 
be at once lost and extinct. True, nor can I for a 
moment think otherwise ; thus seen, and thus asso. 
ciated, " the ship confers its own poetry upon the 
" waters, and heightens theirs," but not before 
the elements of nature have enabled it to do 
so; and, therefore, its primary poetical beauty 
depends on nature, not art, 

* The least attention may shew there is not here any contra- 
diction. A ship on the stocks gives the idea of the power of the 
' human mind, strength, &c. and then is adapted to poetry, as 
Crab be has proved ; therefore it does not derive all its poetry 
from nature, hut for its greatest poetical beauty (and let Mr. 
Campbejll describe it) it depends on the accessaries of nature. 
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You say, take fcway the winds and wares, and 
there will be no ship a£ all ! And " take away the 
" sun, and you must read Mr. Bowles's pamphlet 
11 by candle-light/' Read it how or when you will, 
the sun will be taore poetical than a candle ; and 
the seas, that " speak in the east and the west at 
" once," will not depend on the ship for poetical 
sublimity, (but the ship will on them,) any more 
than the sun will depend upon Lord Byron's 
poetry. And then I ask you, my Lord, this question, 
(begging you to remember my principles only re- 
quire that the works of nature, which are beautiful 
and sublime, are more poetical, abstractedly, than 
any works of art,)— whether the sun, the waves, and 
winds, are, per $e> more poetical without the ship 
or the ship, per se 9 without the waves, &c. &c. ? 
The poetry, therefore, is not reciprocal ; for the 
ship can give no beauty till the elements of nature, 
on which its beauty depends, enable it to do so. 
Then it gives and receives. But, my Lord, you 
must remember, that when I answered Mr. Camp- 
bell, (and I do not think either he or your Lord- 
ship can make my good ship surrender,) he made no 
* distinction at all, but coloured his rich descriptions 
with all the hues of nature, and then advanced to 
shew the poetical beauties of art. 

But the water is calm, and its monotony requires 
to be broken ; and this " calmness," which is one 
feature of this mighty element, may be contem- 
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plated at Wapping, in the London Dock, Padding* 
ton Canal, a horse-pond, or any other vessel! 

No : for though the water at Wapping, the Lon- 
don Dock, in the Faddington Canal, a horse-pond, 
or any other vessel, be calm, it is not poetical. 
But your argument is this. " The sea is calm ; the 
" water in a horse-pond, or any other vessel, 
" is calm ; therefore the calm water in a horse- 
" pond is as poetical as the sea!" No, my Lord : 
for the sea cannot be made unpoetical,* and your 
great powers cannot make the water in a horse- 
pond, or any other vessel, poetical : and I will 
conclude with Cowper's description of the calm 
sea, whom, however, you call no poet, and whom 
I think an original, pathetic, and great poet. 

" Ocean exhibits, fathomless and broad, 

" Much of the power and majesty of God! 

" He swathes about the swelling of the deep, 

" That shines and rests, as infants smile and sleep. 

" Vast as it is, it answers, as it flows, 

" The breathings of the lightest air that blows. 

" Curling and whitening over all the waste, 

"The rising waves obey the increasing blast" 

But we must stop before the storm comes on, 
for I wish only to shew how this " monotonous? 9 

• Unless described as Blackmorb has done it; and this dis- 
tinction I beg to be remembered here. A bad poet may make 
the most sublime image contemptible ; but a good poet cannot 
make a contemptible image, as a mouse-trap, for instance , 
sublime. 
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object can, in its calmest state, and without a single 
ship, or any accompaniments, be rendered poetical. 

In fact, it does not seem to me, that your Lord* 
ship makes distinction between the sea in painting, 
and the sea in poetry* 

u The sun is poetical/' by your Lordship's ad- 
mission ; and to our cost, you say, by the many 
descriptions of it in verse. But to follow your 
argument. 

" If the waves bore only foam upon their bosoms; 
"if the winds wafted only sea-weed to the shore f 
" if the sun shone neither upon pyramids, nor 
" fleets, nor fortresses, would its beams be equally 
" poetical ?" Answer :— 

If the waves bore only foam upon their bosoms, 
the ocean would be equally sublime, far from 
every track of vessel, every intrusion of man. 

The ocean, I affirm, wants not the accessaries of 
any thing human to make it sublime, and there- 
fore poetical. It is poetical, though not equally pic- 
turesque or beautiful, with or without them. - The 
ideas it excites of Almighty power are those of 
sublimity, the highest poetical sublimity, which 
proudly rejects any associations or accessaries of 
human ait, or of human kind, to make it more 
so. *' The deep uttereth his voice," is one of the 
most sublime of the many sublime passages relating 
to it in the scriptures. We have no occasion to 
make it more poetical to say, " there go the 
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" ships ;" but the ship, moving beautiful id 
the sight, and seeming, as it were, a creature 
of the vast element, and made doubly interest" 
ing, as an object of beauty, by those accessaries 
of nature, without which it is nothing; a ship 
so seen adds to the picture qf poetical beauty, 
but not to the more awful ideas of sublimity, 
which are far more poetical In sunshine, in 
calm, in tempest, by night, by day, in its deepest 
solitudes, it wants nothing of art to make it sub- 
lime, as speaking every where, " in the east and 
" in the west," in the north and the south, 
with one everlasting voice, * Infinitude and Power/ 
What can be more sublime than this verse of the 
Psalmist? " If I take the wings of the morning, 
" and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
" even there shall thy hand lead me." 

To return : " if the waves bore Only foam upou 
1 ' their bosoms ;"— " if the winds wafted only sea* 
"weed to the shore;" — "if the sun had neither 
i € pyramids, nor fleets, nor fortresses, to shine 
" upon;" if it shone upon none of the emmets of 
earth ; # it would be equally a stupendous object, 
in the visible creation, per se, and equally sublime ; 
and it would be poetical, equally poetical, whether 
it shone on pyramids or posts, fortresses or " pig- 
" sties," a " brass warming-pan, or a footman's 

* Suppose man not upon earth, might not God have placed 
there other intelligent beings, to whom the sun wouldlm sublime ! 
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" livery,** though neither pigsties, or posts, could 
be sublime or beautiful, with or without it.* 

Pyramids, I repeat, are most poetical from asso- 
ciations ; and fortresses also : but brass warming- 
pans are images of in-door nature, and footmen's 
liveries are images of " artificial 93 life ; and to say, 
that, because the sun can make one object poetical, 
it must necessarily make another so, is not an 
argument worthy of Lord Byron. 

But how much genuine poetry is condensed ivt 
one line, where a ship is spoken of, 

" Sailing in sunshine, far away!" 

As for the sun on Mr. Campbell's ship, if the 
ship did not want the sun, to give it more poetical 
interest, why did Mr. Campbell think it necessary 
to introduce the sun at all? " But the ship gives, 
n as well as it receives :" so seen, it gives beauty, 
animating beauty, to the seas 9 not to the sun. It 
gives back, indeed, and amply repays what it re- 
ceives ; but does a brass warming-pan give back 
any poetical beauty ? 

* I suppose, in all these instances, an adequate describes 
Cowley says, 

" Uprose the Sun - - - - and Saul.' 

The sun is not made little, but Saul is. If, in description, the 
sun is painted in conjunction with a pigsty, the littleness will 
fall on the pigsty, not on the sun. Therefore, though the idea 
of the sun, abstractedly, cannot be made mean, a description in 
which it is introduced may be made very mean by other circum- 
stances. 
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" Tbe son shines white ipon the rocks !" 
The sun shines white upon the warming-pan : 

and so the sun shines on Dr. Syntax's wig ; but 
try the effect, 

" Pale on the lone tower foils the evening beam.*' 
Pale on my grey wig falls the evening beam* 

Therefore Mr. Campbell introduced the suit 
needlessly, if it did not make the ship more poetical; 
but though the ship ("being itself especially so 
adorned, as if it came and went Nature's chief 
favourite and delight among the works of art) gives, 
as well as it receives, beauty ; a footman's livery 
does not do so, my Lord, any more than an old 
wig, upon which the sun equally shines, as on the 
Hellespont, or the crest of Hector. 

As to seas without a ship, or with a ship upon 
the stocks, I appeal to our friend Crabbe. I 
shall quote a description from a poem of his, as it 
bears on the point ; and your Lordship does not, 
I believe, reckon him among those whom you are 
pleased to call " naturals." He shall give us the 
sea without a ship ; and, what is more to the pur- 
pose, a ship ON the stocks ! 

" The sea without a ship." 



" With ceaseless motion conies and goes the tide, 
" Flowing it fills tbe channel vast and wide ; 
" Then back to sea with strong majestic sweep 
" It rolls, in ebb, yet terrible and deep! * 
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I need not point out to your Lo^dehip th^ efcfeet of 
the metre, and the iHakg^f: 

" Then back to sea with strong majestic sweep 
" It rolls."* 

Next we have a little of art. 

" Here samphire banks, and salt-wort bound the flood, 
" Here stakes/' &c. 

I will leave Crabbb a moment; and as your 
Lordship seems to think, that the sga is more 
poetical with ships than without them, I will take 
a beautiful picture, which you may possibly 

recognize. 

■ . i ■ .. . . . . . 

" He that has sailed upon tb* dark-Woe sea, 
" Has view'd at times, I wfeen, a tall fair *igfcf ; 
" When the fresh breeze is fak as breeae maybe' $ j 
" The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight ; 
; " Bfttsti, spires, arid strand retiring to the rigfctj 
u The glorious main expanding o'er the bow, 
" The convoy spread like wild swans in their flighty 
: '* f he dullest sailer wearing braVelyno^, ; 
.'- Sfrljufly curl thewaves-beforeedchtlashifag prow/' 

Childe Harold. 



j * . t 
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A vivid and delightful picture is here adtfed 
the sea by this moving and beautiful ^etecle i* 
nfad& more pkh&wbquGi arid so fm more, pteU&il; 
huti it is tiwrt suHHipe in poet^r witfeout *hewb - ; 
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* This is the returning tide up the channel, bat " no ship 9 ' is 
in it: that is iiil f say. ' It is highly ^etica^ttotifehirear land, 
without ship' acii^oifl^aniin^bt^ in- 

stance, very consisiehUy shtft th6ir eye* to what f said of the 
sublimity df^fAhtiVm s^iftpture.' 4 

D 2 
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I fear your Lordship with your ships will haye 
the preference ; but I would take another picture 
from Dyer. " Now," &c. 

" Glide the tall fleet into the widening main, 
14 A floating forest : ev'ry sail unfurl'd 
44 Swells to the wind"— &o. 



° Meantime in pleasing course the pilot steers, 

" Steady, with eye intent upon the steel, 

" Steady before the winds the pilot steers, 

" While gaily o'er the waves the mountain prows 

" Dance, like a shoal of dolphins, and begin 

44 To streak with various paths the hoary deep* 

" Yet steady o'er the waves they steer, and now 

"The fluctuating world of waters wide, 

44 In boundless magnitude, around them swell, 

44 O'er whose imaginary brim, nor towns, 

44 Nor woods, nor mountain tops, nor ought appear*, 

" But Phoebus orb, rsfulgsnt lamp of light, 

" Millions of leagues aloft/' 

» 

Do you not think the latter part of this descrip- 
tion more sublime, as here represented, and, there- 
fore, of a higher order in poetry, with the bound- 
less seas, and the sun's sole orb, than it would be, 
if accompanied with the gondolas of Venice, or if 
the. ships were entirely omitted, though not so 
beautifully picturesque ? 
. To shew some of the infinitude of this said sea's 
poetical beauties without ships, I will take another 
passage from Crabbe. 

" Turn to the watery world ! — but who to thee 
" (A wonder yet unview'd) shall paint the Sea ? 
" Various and vast, sublime in all Us forms, 
" When lull'd by zephyrs, or when rous'd by si$rm$, 
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" Its cohurs changing, when from clouds and sun, 

" Shade* after shades upon the surface run; 

" Bmbrown'd and horrid now, and now serene, 

" In limpid blue, and evanescent green ; 

" And oft the foggy banks on ocean lie, 

" Lift the far sail, and cheat the experience eye. 

" Then the broad bosom of the ocean keeps 

" An equal motion, swelling as it sleeps ; 

" Then slowly sinking, curling to the strand, 

M Faint, lasy waves o'ercreep the ridgy sand, 

" Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow, 

" And back return in silence, smooth and slow. 

" Ships in the calm seem anohor'd, for they glide 

*' On the still sea, urg'd solely by the tide : 

" Art thou not present, this calm scene before, 

" Where all beside is pebbly length of shore, 

" And far as eye can reach, it can discern no more,*' 

This, to be sure, is not entirely an ocean view, 
without boats or ships ; but can you, or Crabbe, 
make Paddington Canal as beautiful? And now f 
for the vessel on the stocks, 

" Near these a crew amphibious in the docks 
" Rear, for the sea, those castles on the stocks : 
" See! the long keel, which soon the waves must hide; 

See ! the strong ribs which form the roomy side; 

Bolts yielding slowly to the sturdiest stroke, 

And planks which curve and crackle in the smoke; 
" Around the whole rise cloudy wreaths, and far 
" Bear the warm pungence of o'er-boiling tar." 

Faint your ship on the stocks how you will, 
which of these pictures, the ships on the water, 
with accompaniments from nature, or the ship on 
the stocks, can be made most sublime or beautiful ? 

In fact, there is not a sight so awful, so sublime, 
or so terrible, as the ocean. And, therefore, in 
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its infinite shades and «ppeaJaaoes, it exhibits 
in all, 

" Much of the power and majesty of God." 

It is by itself more sublime, and therefore more 
highly poetical, than a ship with it or without it, — 
which is my proposition. But I need not go far 
for a more appropriate example, and therefore 
will set Byron against Byron. 

I know nothing in poetry moie beautifully pic 
turesque than what has already been quoted from 
hifn, 

" He that has sailed," fcc. 

Now take another passage, if Crabbe's passage 
be objected to as not haying sufficient sea-room : 
Took at the sea in its sublimest soutude* 

" Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's Form 

" Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time 

" Calm or convols'd, in breese, or gale, or storm, 

" Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

" Dark-hea?ing ; boundless, endless, and sublime, 

" The IMAGE OF BTERNITY — the THRONE 

u Of the Invisiblb ; e'en from oat thy slime 
" The monsters of the deep are made ; each sone 
11 Obeys thee: thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone l"* 

Now I will only ask, of these two pictures, each 
so finely painted, which of them would Lord 
Byron call the most poetically sublime? what 
are all the ships in the world compared with one 
idea excited of power and eternity ? would a fleet 

* See the^whole of the magnificent description of the ocean, 
& C)i|lde Harold* panto iv, 
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make the sea more sublime? No : the fleet would 
destroy its sublimity, which arises from the eon- 
temptation that it is boundless, endless, " the image 
" of eternity," " the throne of the Invisible ;" 
because it goes forth, 

" Dread, fathomless, axon* !" 

• I 

Having placed these passages from the same 
poet, side by side, it will be admitted, I think, by 
everyone of a commonly discriminating mind, that 
if one passage is the more picturesque and beau- 
tiful, the other is by far, for causes I have men* 
tioned, the more, per se 9 sublime. 

I cannot lay down the poem, without asking, 
further, of any poetical reader, whether this pas- 
sage, from Lord Byron, magnificent as it is, is not 
degraded in the beginning ? I would ask, if a 
reader of any poetical taste does not almost invo- 
luntarily turn from the heterogeneous and artificial 
imagery with which it is introduced, passing over 
the apparent profaneness of the allusions. The 
form of the Almighty seen in what ? a " glorious 
« mirror" and this mirror "glassed!/" a meta- 
phor obviously from artificial life, utterly be- 
neath, and glaringly disgracing, the awful sublimity 

of the rest. 

Having set Byron against Byron, the sublimest 
passage in Ckilde Harold against the most beau- 
tiful — respect ig the Seas,— one word or two about 
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u the wind." " The thousands that came to see 
" the ship launched, the sails streaming in the 
" wind, might have heard the wind through the 
" chinks of a pigsty /" Hudibras observes, 

" As pigs are said to see the wind." 

Did this thought occur, when your Lordship 
associated the " wind*' and the " pigsty" so inge- 
niously and sublimely? True ; the thousands who 
were attracted to see " the launch" might have 
heard the "winds through a pigsty," and they 
certainly did not go to hear the wind, or to see the 
sea, which, as you justly observe, " thousands pass, 
" without looking on it at all." Is it less sublime 
for that ? less adapted to poetry ? Of all the thou r 
sands who saw the beautiful sight of this ship-launch, 
who among them saw it with the eye, and heart, 
and feelings of Mr. Campbell ? He has painted 
it, and in painting it, shewn the eye and heart 
of a poet ; but the thousands who went to see the 
sight, would probably have gone to see Katter- 
felto perform some of his wonders, 

" Wond'ring tor his bread," 

as readily as the launch of this ship, so far as 
jpoetical interest excited them. But whether they 
came or staid at home, whether the ship wag 
launched or not, the ocean was not less sublime, 
though beauty was added to the particular scene. 

As to the "winds, independent of their effect on 
the sails of a ship, they are often poetical or not, as 
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their sound is associated in the poet's fancy. When 
poor Tom sings, 

" Hark ! through the hawthorn blows the cold wind ;" 

Let us try the effect of a different association, 
according to your Lordship's ideas, and for the 
hawthorn add an image from " artificial life/ 9 

" Hark ! through the " pigsty 9 ' blows the cold wind/' 

Is the passage equally poetical ? In fact, my pro- 
position is proved, if I may say so, to the right and 
the left; and before some little "logic/* your 
" pigsty/' your " garret window/' your " footman's 
" livery/' your " brass warming-pan, " are all blown 
away to the winds. 

Upon the whole, it will be found, I think, that 
these conclusions, from the foregoing reasons, will 
follow: 

First, That ships, on the sea, derive the greatest 
part of their poetical beauty from nature; and the 
description of a genuine poet will prove this. 

Second, That moral associations and sympathies have 
a great effect in creating a poetical interest, as the sun, 
seas, and winds, have added poetical beauty: for, with 
a ship in a storm, you sympathise with the men, no^ 
the boards. 

Third, That, abstractedly, the sea is more poetically 
beautiful or sublime, than any ship, abstractedly. 

Fourth, That, granting ships at sea make the picture 
more poetically beautiful, the sea, in the associated 
ideas of solitude and vastness, and Almighty Power, is 
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HHV6 adapted to poetical sublimity, without any ships, 
than with them. 

Let roe see fair extracts from my arguments, 
which no periodical journal has done, and let 
these Jour points be answered by any of my oppo- 
nents, if they can. 

My Lord, I think you must have produced 
such arguments without reflection ; if you meant 
me, in any part of that quotation, wherein you 
pleasantly apply the words, 

" Quoth he, there was a ship ; 
u Now let me go, thonGREY-HAiR't> loon, 1 
" Or WY staff shall make thee skip :" 

I answer, though my " hairs, alas ! are grey/* your 
staff has not made me skip an inch. What, if I 
should almost begin to think, I might make even 
fcim who swam over the Hellespont " skip !" But 
I fear, if I may be thought to have the least advan- 
tage, it is because your Lordship has not looked at 
the question on all sides; or remembered the plain 
words of my proposition ; otherwise you would not 
have amused your admirers at my expense with 
puch a hodge-podge of suns, winds, seas, Wapping, 
London Docks, Paddington Canals, pigsties, garret 
windows, horse-ponds, slop-basins, and other 
Vessels, •• footmen's livery," and " brass warming- 
" pans." 

I will now accompany your Lordship to the 
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COAST OF ATTICA— TEMPLE OF 

" i 

THESEUS, %c. 



" The beautiful but barren Hymettus, the 
u whole coast of Attica, her hills, and mountains, 
" Pentelicus, Anchesmus, Philopappus, &c. are in 
* themselves poetical, and would be so, if the name 
" of Athens, of Athenians, and her *ery mmtis 
Cf were swept from the earth.**— jLortf Byron. 

" Bat am I to be told, (you proceed) that the " nature*' 
of Attica Would be tn6re poetical without the art of 
ihe Acropolis ? of the Temple of Thiseus ? of the sJJU 
ail great aiid glorious njonumfedts of exquisitely artificial 
skill? Ask the traveller, which strikes him most as poe- 
tical, the Parthenon, or the hill on which it stands ? The 
columns of Lake Colonna, or the lake itself; the rocks 
at the foot of it, or the recollection that Falconer's ship 
was bulged upon them? There are a thousand rocks 
and capes more picturesque than those of the Acropolis 
and (>a£e Sunium in themselves; what are tney to a 
thousand scenes in the wilder parti of Gtrtece, of Asia 
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Minor, Switzerland, or even Cintra in Portugal, or to 
many scenes of Italy, and the Sierras of Spain ? 

" But it is the art, the columns, the temples, the 
wrecked vessel, which give them their antique and their 
modern poetry, and not the spots themselves; without 
them, the spots of earth would be unnoticed and un- 
known ; buried, like Babylon and Nineveh, in indistinct 
confusion, without poetry, as without existeuce ; but to 
whatever spot of earth these ruins were transported, if 
they were capable of transportation, like the Obelisk, 
and the Sphinx, and the Memnon's Head, there they 
would still exist in the perfection of their beauty, and 
in the pride of their poetry." 

I here set before the reader the whole of this 
passage, because it is itself so beautiful. It is 
worthy Lord Byron, and it is as forcible as it is 
eloquent, and picturesque as it is argumentative. 
I need not enter into an analysis to shew that I 
understand it, for I understand it in its full force ; 
and though I have not seen these places but in Lord 
Byron's descriptions, and even remarking this 
splendid assemblage, I hope I am not so insensible 
(such a " natural") as not to feel how poetical and 
affecting are those scattered columns, those temples, 
in those spots, where, nescio quomodo movemur, 
&c. ; I can at least say, though I have not seen 
them, animum pictura pascit inani. I plight add, 
non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora ; and what I 
feel cannot better be described than in the vivid 
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painting of kindred scenes by a poet whom I have 
quoted* 

" Behold the pride of pomp, 

" The throne of nations fall'n ; obscur'd in dust, 

" E'en yet raajestical : the solemn scerie , 

A Elates the soul, while now the rising sun 

" Flames on the ruins, in the purer air 

"Tow'ring aloft, upon the glittering plain, 

. ; . " Like broken rocks, a vast circumference, 

" Rent palaces, orush'd columns, rifted moles, 

" Panes rolled on fanes, and tombs on buried tombs, 

" Deep lies in dust the Thebau Obelisk 

"Immense along the waste ; minuter art, 

" Gleconian forms, or Fhidian, subtly fair 

" O'erwhelming ; as the immense Leviathan, 

" Outstretch'd, unwieldy, his island length uprears 

" Above the foamy flood 

" Grey mould'ring temples swell, and wide overcast 

u The solitary landscape, hills, and woods, 

" And boundless wilds, &c." 

Dyer's Ruins of Rome* 

With sueh thoughts, and affected-by such images! 
so distinctly set before us, where nature and art 
contend in what is most striking . and affecting in 
die imagery of either, I admit that the " nature* 1 
of Attica would not be more poetical without the 
"art" of the Acropolis, or the Temple of Theseus, 
or the still great and glorious monuments of her 
exquisitely artificial genius. I admit this also ; 
but I deny, that, abstractedly* as works of art, 
these works are as sublime, or therefore as poeti- 
cal, as the sublimest images from nature. Of 
the rocks on which they stand, I know nothing ; 
in sublimity or beauty they may bear as little compa* 
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risort, as a piece of Pentelican marble, such as ifr is 
in nature, and Pentelican marble formed ihto 89 
august temple or statue. No one can deny this : 
but if yoil take the highest works of art, with all 
their poetical associations, and compare them with 
the "spots'' of earth, where Babylon and Nineveh 
are buried ; the spots, as spots, and the ruins, as 
ruins, cannot be compared ; but compare the most 
sublime of the objects of art, either abstractedly, 
that is, without any poetical associations, or with 
associations, and I deny the major part of your ar- 
guments in toto ; or that the sublimest works of 
art, be they where or what they may, are more 
sublime than the most sublime of the works of 
nature. And I again affirm, that what is sublime 
or beautiful, per se 9 in the works of nature, com* 
paraiis compat&ndis, is more sublime or beautiful 
than any works of art, and also in their associations, 
ode leading the thought to God, and the othei* to 
man : and I answer, if you adduce the Tettipl&of 
Theseus, give m$ the Temple qfthe Uifoerse,* 
not made with hands* and your temple will be 
as insignificant as the dust of the marble that 
composes it. 

But, without going so far at ptt&nt, I *& #* 
your lordship (and no one is a better judge), whott* 
you think the ftfcttt sublime of all' poets, livifag or 
dead^-^ie most sublime, without ex^eptidh ? 
Whom? would Pd*E call so? One of those^gfcty 
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spirits, which has given these poetical scenes, with 
their temples and columns, half their poetical in- 
terest. Shall I say Homer ? will you admit this ? 

Then I ask, if so, how comes it to pass, that the 
greatest poet the world has produced, wrote before.' 
the existence of any arts* at least in such perfec* , 
tion ? Of rapidity and greatness of events, variety . 
of character, wonderful invention, command of 
passions, and affecting incidents, we are not . here- 
speaking. And I must beg you, my Lord, to 
remember this, lest I might be told, that I assert 
that descriptions of external Nature are those 
which give the chief sublimity to the poems of 
Homer* 

Further, I say that all the illustrious images you 
have called . up from the august remains of ancient 
art, are connected with poetical passions; ad 
these passions are the emotions of Xfdtotirtt from a 
thousand affecting connections: and I contend, 
setting aside the passions, that, in description of 
external Nature, and of the gods themselves, with- 
out being indebted to any temples or statues of 
them, Homer stands, with the exception of Mil- 
ton, the sole and mightiest master of his art (of 
which external nature makes a great part) in the 
world. Let the temples of art, and the statues of 
gods, be as beautiful or sublime as they may, how 
came.HoMBR, in his descriptions, (not df what is 
natural* his Jack- Ass and Boar similies,) but in the 
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most beautiful and sublime objects in Nature, — the 
§ipa iroXvQXoefZoio SceXauroyic — the beautiful piece 
by moon-light, — the sublimity of Jupiter or Nep- 
tune, — to be the most poetical painter in the 
world? especially of the god whose statue has 
given immortality to the name of Phidias ? I ' 
need not inform your Lordship, that the Jupiter 
of Homer was the original of the Jupiter of 
Phidias. 

What are all the gods of Homer,* in the de- 
scription of whom he has so wonderfully excelled, 
from the Supreme Deity to the Lord of the Ocean, 
and to the inferior deities of the sea or skies ? what 
are these but personifications of some of the ele- 
ments or appearances of nature? From Pluto, 
starting at the light, and crying out in his gloomy 
dominions, to Neptune in his car, wheeling so 
rapidly, that the axle is dry, from the struggling 
dusky dawn of morning to the 

The first light touching, as it were, the extreme 
fingers of Aurora.t But we may have more to 
say of this hereafter. To follow the argument. 

• The Arms, &c. will be considered, when we speak of the 
spear of Achilles. 

t If in this animated picture the introduction of the car he 
adduced as a work of art, I ask which is more poetical, Neptune, 
the Tritons, the sounding Conch, &c. or the car ? 
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Secondly, I would observe " of your richest as* 
11 semblage of works of art/' as more poetical than* 
the spots where they are, this may be true. But let 
us leave these " spots," as they are called. Let us 
leave Greece, or even the wild Sierras of Spain, 
and pass to America. Mark the vast Mississippi 
or Missouri, pouring their ocean-like waters, from 
interior sources, through regions " dark with shades 
11 of eternal forests !" Hear the astounding fall 
and torrent-roar of the stupendous Niagara! Call 
up your Phidias, let him form a god there ! Call 
up him who placed Memnon's Head in the desert, 
and left his name unknown for ever ! Cdl up the 
builders of those temples and columns, the descrip- 
tion of which gives your pictures such interest y 
will their works add to the magnificence of Nature, 
or make it more poetical, where the character of the 
scenery is already on the highest scale of magim 
ficence ? " Manifestations of mind!" What 
are the manifestations of the human mind in St. 
Peter's, the Coliseum, the Pantheon, in the Venus, 
to the manifestations of the power and the majesty 
of the Godhead in all his works? 

Thirdly, The " ruins" you say, are ^s poetical 
in Piccadilly, as they are in the Parthenon. " Its 
" rocks are less so without them." Of that I have 
no doubt ; but the rock is not the sublimest of 
rocks, though the ruins are the sublimest remains 
of the works of art ; and this is scarcely, as I have 

£ 
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said, a fair vfay of stating the comparison : add, 
that the ruins themselves are more poetical from 
associations, than from their intrinsic sublimity ; 
they indeed stand "alone in the world," as Rogers, 
speaking of the " Torso," has finely said. Besides, 
are not these ruins, independent of their being the 
highest specimens of human art, connected with a 
thousand associations, and all connected with the 
feelings of Nature ? I must have the most sublime 
and beautiful of objects to meet them in the visible 
creation ; and if these will not do, (but I think 
the sun and the seas quite sufficient,) I might rise, 
as I have remarked, 

"Prom nature up to nature's God !" 

to the far more sublime, and therefore more po- 
etical, ideas of almighty power, and the immen- 
sity of his works, who " walketh upon the wings 
" of the wind." 

•• These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 

" Almighty, thine this universal frame, 

* Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then ! 

44 Unspeakable, who sitst above these heav'ns 

"To us invisible, or dimly seen 

« In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

•* Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine." 

MILTON. 
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VENICE, $c. 



I Have followed you with delight, my Lord, 
over the course you have taken since we left the ' 
pigsties; but I have to offer some reflections that 
prevent my coming to your conclusions. 

We are now at the gay and glittering Venice. 

" And the Childe stood upon the bridge of sighs ;" 

Lord Byron asks, " Does its poetical beauty de- 
fend upon the sea and canals ?" — Answer. 
Take the sea away, let it be of what colour it 
may, and even Venice would be less poetical. 
But why canals? These are dug by labour. Take 
away the sea, and will not Venice, in its aspect, be 
less poetical ? "Is it the canal which makes it 
"poetical?" Certainly not. For I can conceive 
nothing in the visible world, notwithstanding its 
water, so unpoetical as an artificial canal; to add 
to its interest, creeping, in a straight line, between 
a row of houses, with a palace on one side, and a 
prison on the other. The canal, or the Bridge 

e 2 
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of Sighs ! Oh ! the Bridge of Sighs against all the 
world. The very name is poetical, and that of 
canal is quite the contrary. A bridge alone is 
beautiful and picturesque, and so far poetical ; but 
the clearness of the water, the moving objects, the 
verdure, or trees, or, if you plea e, the boats near 
it, and, perhaps, a solitary fisherman, make it 
more poetical ; especially if, like London Bridge, 
it were an appendage to a great commercial city, 
and if the flags and ships from all parts of the globe 
entered the moral associations connected with it. 

I never saw Venice but in a "picture" though 
I assure you I have seen the sea. 

But the " Canal Grande" gives me only the idea 
of that least poetical of American rivers, called 
by the romantic name of the " Big Muddy." 

At Venice, your Lordship is apparently at home ; 
and I have never seen that singular and beautiful 
city, except as it appears in the paintings of Cana- 
letti. There, I think, nothing ever appeared so 
unpicturesque and unpoetical. How little do these 
paintings resemble in beauty the works of Claude, 
where the admixture of buildings, trees, cattle, &c. 
is so poetical! It must also be remembered, in the 
peculiar situation of this unique city, every thing 
appears on the side of art, and scarce any thing 
on the side of nature ; one is exalted, and the 
other depressed. The sea, instead of rolling and 
rocking in splendour, becomes a great ditch, 
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divided into other ditches, and the eye is, per 
Jbrce, carried away from the insipidities of nature 
in this spot to the decorations of art ; and if art 
ever obtained a transient triumph over nature, on 
the side of the sea, it must have been in this corner 
of the Adriatic. 

If I had seen it, I might paint its gondolas, 
sparkling in the sun, as they pass and repass each 
other; the oar, dipped in unison to the distant 
song, that rose over the waves ; the sea, kissing, 
as in homage, the feet of his mistress, and putting 
off, as in humility, all his richest and proudest 
attire of beauty. 

But I could not paint it as Lord Byron has 
done ; and something ought to be allowed to his 
glowing and partial pencil. 

Having requested the reader to bear in mind 
these material observations, I confess, if Lord 
Byron's picture be faithful, as far as we might 
judge from this particular spot, and under these 
particular circumstances, art might have a tran- 
sient triumph. Lord Byron, however, must be 
heard. 

" There can be nothing more poetical in its aspect 
than the city of Venice : does tbis depeud upon the sea* 
or the canals? 

'* The dirt and sea-weed whence proud Venice rose V 9 

Is it the canal which runs between the palace and the 
prison, or the * Bridge of Sighs/ which connects them, 
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that render it poetical ? Is it the ' Canal Grande/ or 
the Rialto which arches it, the churches which tower 
over it, the palaces which line, and the gondolas which 
glide over, the waters, that render the city more poetical 
than Rome itself? Mr. Bowles will say, perhaps, that 
the Rialto is bat marble, the palaces and churches only 
stone, and the gondolas a ' coarse' black cloth, thrown 
over some planks of carved wood, with a shining bit of 
fantastically formed iron at the prow, ' without the 
water. And I tell him, that without these the water 
would be nothing but a clay-coloured ditch ; and who- 
ever says the contrary, deserves to be at the bottom of 
that, where Pope's heroes are embraced by the mud 
nymphs. There would be nothing to make the canal 
of Venice more poetical than that of Paddington, were 
it not for the artificial adjuncts above-mentioned;, 
although it is a perfectly natural canal, formed by the 
sea, and the innumerable islands which constitute the 
site of this extraordinary city. 

But if this be so in one particular spot, and 
under peculiar circumstances of depression on one 
side, and exaltation, and a colouring, perhaps, 
somewhat partial, on the other, the general prin- 
ciple is not affected, that " what is sublime or beau- 
tiful in works of nature, is more poetical than 
any works of art!" It might not be so in a 
particular angle of Europe, in that particular spot, 
compared with those particular features ; but the 
general principle will not be affected; and I 
have doubts whether Venice, brilliant as she is, 
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miglit not look small by the side of the blue and 
billowy Pacific. I therefore hold it not certain, 
that Lord Byron has gained a triumph for the 
cause he espouses, even at this his favourite and 
unique city ; but I contend, if it be so there, the 
general principle is not altered. The embrace of 
the Mud Nymphs, therefore, for the present, I 
think I may decline, with your Lordship's per- 
mission j and I was almost about to add, concern- 
ing this embrace, u detur digniori !" 
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CITY OF ROME, %c. 

But from the gay and glittering Queen of the 
Adriatic, where do your Lordship's eccentric wan- 
derings take us now ? 

- To Rome, and the Cloaca at Rome ! The city 
of Rome, with its scattered remains of ancient 
grandeur, 

" Fall'o columns, broken arches, spread." 
" Spirat adhuc Imperiosa minas." 

But, if cities are considered poetically, it must 
be for their picturesque, and so far " poetical/' 
beauty, like Venice and Constantinople. Seen at 
a distance, when their appearance harmonizes with 
the sky, they are most interesting and poetical : 
the art of the buildings is lost sight of ; and a 
thousand circumstances of light and shade, glitter- 
ing towers or cupolas, have an effect of making us 
entirely overlook the work of art, whilst their most 
picturesque features blend with the distance into 
the beauties of nature. But the distinction 
ought always to be kept in mind, of what is most 
sublime or beautiful in Nature being compared 
with what is sublime in art ; and you, my Lord, 
without regard to this obvious distinction, take 
your city, and without discrimination of what is 
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most picturesque or poetical even in a city, demand, 
" what are the seren hills without the city ? m As 
you make no discrimination, I will : a distant city 
is much more poetical than one close in sight ; the 
intermixture of water or trees, as in Claude's 
landscapes, takes off and subdues the glare of nearer 
art The different points of elevation that catch 
the light ; smoke here and there, perhaps, ascend- 
ing slowly into the cloudless sky j these, and sundry 
other accidental adjuncts, make a distant city har- 
monize, as I have said, with the colours and 
beauties of nature in the surrounding scenery : 
place your eity so near as to lose the effect of all 
these circumstances, your city will not be " so pic- 
turesque" to the eye, or so poetical to the imagi- 
nation* 

It is on this account, the line I quoted in the 
Letter to Campbell has so poetical an effect, 

" Famum, et opes, strepitumque Romas." 

• 

What an idea does the " smoke and the noise" 
give of the magnitude and multitude of a vast 
metropolis ; but if the view had been more distinct, 
had all the buildings, as buildings, been brought 
nearer, the poetry of the city would be lost at once. 

The very sounds of a great city, in like manner, 
become poetical, when blended into an indistinct 
murmur, 

" And the busy hum of men*" Milton. 
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" For cities humming with a restless noise." 

" Confusae sonus urbis et illaetabile murmur." Viioil. 

If you come nearer, you may hear 

"The stir 

'? Of the great Babel, and the .noise she makes, 
" Through all her gates/' 

If you go nearer yet, you may enter with Chabbe 
into the alleys or lanes ; the picture may be drawn 
with a faithful hand, and every thing set before us as 
it is: but the beauty or sublimity in poetry is lost, 
and you of necessity approach to what is doubtless no 
less difficult to execute, the confines of the familiar. 
And so much in general of cities as poetical objects. 
But Lord Byron brings us from Venice, not 
only to the magnificent ruins, but the very Cloaca 
of Rome. Even here I shall follow you. Who 
will think " this work of labour as poetical as Rich- 
u mond Hill, I know not:" that it may be made 
poetical, we have the authority of Dyer. 

" Such the sewers large, 
" Whether the great Tarquinean Genius dooms 
41 Each wave impure; and proud with added rains, 
" Hark! how the mighty billows lash their vaults, 
" And thunder ; how they heave their rocks in vain 1 
" Though now incessant time has roll'd around 
"A thousand winters o'er the changeful world, 
" And yet a thousand since, the indignant floods 
• " Roar loud in their firm bounds, and dash and swell 
" In vain." 

I need not point put where the poetry lies ; and the 
reader will observe, there is as little about art, even 
in this description, asthere was in Campbell's ship. 
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APOLLO, GLADIATOR, 
HERCULES, $c. 



Which way shall we now turn ; for lo ! not the 
hog's tail in a high wind, but all your gods and 
goddesses, Apollo, Hercules, &c. brought against 
me and poor Nature! 

What an assemblage ! We almost shrink at the 
entrance. " The Coliseum, the Pantheon, the 
" Apollo, the Laocoon, the Venus de Medicis, 
" the Hercules, the Gladiator," (I shall dmit 
Moses,) and all the higher works of Canova, 
(why higher works, as Hercules' club, if k 
were equal in execution, do 1 understand your 
Lordship, would be as fine a piece of art as Her- 
cules ;) but these great works of man are as 
poetical as Mount Etna, and still more so as 

" DIRECT MANIFESTATIONS OF 3MINi>," &C 

I do not think so , but whether they are or are 
not as poetical as Mount Etna, &c. I can tiring 
" manifestations of mind" against them, manifes- 
tations of the Almighty mind, as I -have; before 
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said. Why, if Jupiter himself was in your Pan- 
theon, he would fall instantly before the thunder 
and lightning of the JuriTER in Virgil, 

" Ipse Pater, media nimborum in nocte, corusca 
" Falmina molitur dextra :" &c. 

Why is this Jupiter, as poetry, superior to any 
marble Jupiter in the world ? because no marble 
can imitate that which forms the most sublime and 
poetical part of the picture, 

"Media nimborum in nocte." 

As we are playing at " Bowls," my Lord, I 
think I can overset your marble gods ; for if I bowl 
down one, all the rest, upon the same principle, 
will fall about us, like ninepins. I will call in no 
supernatural assistance, . 

" Nee dens intersit nisi dignas v indie e nodus." 

I will take the Dying Gladiator, though it seems 
rather ungenerous to attack any one after he is 
down. But as this is the most consummate specimen 
of art, I shall examine your exquisite delineation 
hi poetry of the same statue. 

I have done this in my vindication against the 
Quarterly. I must examine your copy again, and 
more minutely. 

Here, my Lord, follows your copy, but we must 
remember we are not speaking of the statue of the 
Gladiator merely as a work of art, but enquiring 
which is the most poetical, the statue itself, or 
your copy? 
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"* I see before mc the Gladiator lie : 

" He leans upon bis hand his manly brow ; 

" Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

44 And his droop'd head sinks gradually low : 

" And from his side the last drop*, ebbing slow, 

44 From the tad gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

44 Like the first drops of a thunder shower ; and now 

44 The arena swims around him. — He is gone, 

44 Ere ceas'dthe inhuman sound which hiWd the wretch who won • 

" He heard it, but he heeded not. His eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away: 

" He rech'd not of the life he lost, nor prize ; 

44 But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

44 There were his young barbarians all at play, 

44 There was their Dacian mother. He, their sire, 

44 Butcher* d to make a Roman holiday ! 
All this ruhs'dwith his blood. Shall he expire, 
And unaveng'd ? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire !*' 
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Let us examine these lines by the statue be- 
fore us. I look at % the marble; I see you have 
faithfully exhibited the "Dying Gladiator : v 



44 He leans upon his hand his manly brow, 
" Consents to death, but conquers agony. 



A fine idea, which the statue excites in the be- 
holder, and which you have so powerfully ex- 
pressed ! I see also, in your exquisite copy, that 
the 

44 Droop'd head sinks gradually low." 

Following the idea excited, it may be so represented 
in poetry. The sad drops in the " statue" may 
seem to fall heavy, one by one, and thus you 
may describe the act of falling heavy, one by one j 
but when you add, like the Jirst drops of a thunder- 
storm, you leave the statue as a work, and take the 
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finest part of your poetical representation "from 
nature. Thus you moke it instantly more poeti- 
cal, or else you need not have brought in this 
beautiful comparison, which is as remoter/fawn art, 
as thunder is from a marble man. 

You have made the marble drop blood, with 
drops that fall heavy, and in doing so, you paint 
from nature, not the statue. But what are the 
most affecting images ? Following nature, you 
make the marble think, as well as drop blood. We 
instantly feel his increase of agony, as the dying 
Gladiator in his last hour thinks on his distant 
home, the banks of the Danube, his children at 
play ; their Dacian mother, and himself, "butchered 
" to make a Roman holiday !" From whence are 
all these affecting images ? from nature ; these 
tender recollections ? from nature j and why in- 
troduced ? to make the statue more poetical. 

If you say the dumb marble excited all these 
affecting images in the mind of you, gazing on it 
with the feelings of a poet, from whence are these 
pictures and images taken ? Who does not answer, 
from nature ? 

I shall now leave your Deities, and Statues, &c. ; 
for if what is here said be true in one example, it 
njust be so in all.* 



• The reader may compare with the statue of the Laocoon, 
the description in Virgil. 
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The same results will follow, and for the same 
reason } because " images taken from what is sub- 
" lime or beautiful in nature," are more beautiful 
and sublime, and therefore more poetical, " than 
" any images drawn purelyyhww art." " Quod erat 
"demonstrandum;" and, let me add, my Lord, 
" ex ore tuo" from your own poetry, opposed to 
your own criticisms. 

I think it best to divide the subject, for more 
clearness, into two parts; and I cannot better end 
this part than with the battle against your principal 
deities j— and I remain, njy Lord, 

&c. &c. &c. 
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LETTER II 



Mrs, UNWINDS NjEEDLE. 



MY LORD, 

The transition from all the Gods of Art to this 
humble instrument is rather abrupt ; but it is im- 
portant, although you have included it in the note, 
because we now leave mere works of art for passions ; 
and Mrs. Unwin's needle alone, in my opinion, is 
as much superior to all your Gods, poetically con- 
sidered, as it is to Cowper's " sylvan sampler." 
The affecting beauty of this image does not depend 
in the least upon being a needle, quoad needle, but 
upon being that needle, which, like the horn-box 
of Sterne, sets all the interesting circumstances 
connected with the sacred remembrance of the 
dead, and the bereaved friend, before us. * 

Does your Lordship think a spoon, per se 9 po- 
etical ? Probably not. Yet when the companions 
of the brave and unfortunate Cook, so long sepa. 
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rated from their country, and in the wildest regions, 
thousands of leagues from their native land, acci- 
dentally saw a spoon, with the name of London on 
it ; their distant country, and their tenderest con- 
nections, from whom they had been separated so 
long, and whom they might never see again, were 
more strongly recalled to their recollection; and 
this spoon, like Mrs. Unwinds needle, thus becomes 
poetical, not because it is a spoon, but because, 
under the peculiar circumstances with which it is 
presented to the imagination, it wakes the tenderest 
and most affectionate feelings of our nature. 

But we had better be a little more particular 
concerning this one circumstance. Mrs. Unwinds 
needle is, indeed, submitted to my judgment, with 
a kind of especial emphasis. " I submit to Mr. 
t$ Bowles's own judgment a passage from another 
11 poem of Cowper's, to be compared with the same 
" writer's f sylvan sampler. 9 " I will let the " syl- 
41 van sampler" alone at present ; it shall be all 
" twaddle ;" but the comparison is not fair. You 
take pure description, and compare it with poetry 
that affects the heart and passions. I say a tree, 
any tree, is, per se, quoad tree, more poetical than 
any needle, quoad needle, or quoad needle and 
u stockings," which is your Lordship's association. 

" I submit to Mr. Bowles's own judgment !" 
A subject so respectfully submitted requires deli- 
beration j and after deliberation, " I submit" the 
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following observations to Lord Byron's own judg- 
ment ! But first referring me to the stanza, he 
asks, if these three lines are not worth all the 
" boasted twaddling" about trees, so triumphantly 
re-quoted. I answer, Yes, yes, yes ; worth ten thorn 
sand trees, merely as trees, visible trees, connected 
with no passions of the heart. But, after shewing 
that you feel the affecting beauty of the needles as 
much as I do, you add, " a homely collection of 
u images and ideas, associated with the darning 
" of stockings, the hemming of shirts, and mend* 
" * n g of breeches; and will any one deny they 
" are eminently poetical, and beautiful, and pa- 
" thetic, as addressed by Cowper to his nurse?" 
No, my Lord : no one will deny, and I the last, I 
hope, that they are eminently poetical and beautiful. 
But what I marvel at is this, that this image should 
be so touching and affecting to your Lordship, 
with your associations, darning of stockings I hem* 
ming of shirts! and mending of breeches! Why, 
I could not extract the passage without laugh* 
ing to myself, though I never read the stanzas of 
poor Cowper without tears in my eyes. I do mar- 
vel, that with these associations in your Lordship's 
mind, of shirt, stockings, and breeches ! the 
image should seem affecting to your . Lordship at 
all. In my mind, it is poetically associated neither 
with one, nor all, nor any, of these auxiliaries 
that art has brought in versus nature i the thought 

F % 
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of one or the other never entered into my head. 
The needles were associated in my ideas with the 
loss of a beloved companion, never to be seen more 
upon earth, and Cowper's solitary and desolate 
heart, when he beheld the humblest relic of her 
domestic cares. 

These thoughts, my Lord, give the needles in- 
terest ; and affecting as the lines have ever been, 
and will be, to all lovers of poetry and nature, 
I do not think it worth while to take notice of 
Sheridan-s pleasant story of " the poulterer" 

Let us see the effect of your Lordship's interest- 
ing and affecting associations with Mrs. Unwin'i 
needles. Cowper's lines are, 

" Thy needles, once a shining store, 
V For my sake restless, heretofore, 
*' Now ryst dlsus'd, and shine no more, 

" My Mary." 

Suppose it were written more closely, accord- 
ing to the associations which haye such an effect 
upon your Lordship's sensibility^ it would run, 
£*» in this manner : 

'f My stockings, oh! departed friend, 
" My shirt, that I so opt did rend, 
f My breeches, thou no more shalt mend ! 

«* My Mary." 



The € * true critic" will not fail to remark how 
piuch pathos and poetry is added to the V shirt," 
as making it at the same time more characteristic 

* 

of a poetical wearer, by being " rent. M 
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To return. After your Lordship's triumphant 
sally against nature, armed with Mrs. Unwin's 
needle in one hand, and Cowper's " stockings" 
and " breeches" in the other, you seem scarce able 
to restrain your expressions of triumph, for thus, 
my Lord, flows the tenor of your exulting prose: 

" One more poetical instance of the power of ART, 
and even its superiority, over nature, in poetry, and 
I HAVE done." 

And now behold 
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THE BUST OF ANTINOUS. 



" The bust of Antinous," in your Lordship's 
animated language, is "not natural, but super- 
u natural, or rather super-artificial f" As a work 
of art, of statuary, this head I conceive to be, if 
I may judge from rude copies, most perfect. But 
poetry and statuary are two things, as poetry and 
painting are ; and therefore, though nothing in the 
whole world of art may exceed this head in 
marble, I would only beg your Lordship to en- 
deavour to describe it in poetry. With such en- 
thusiasm, if you cannot describe it, I know no 
one who can. When you have put it into verse, 
I will examine it, and see how far your Lordship 
will, per force, be obliged to have recourse to 
her, by whose aid your poetry shines, as much as 
your criticism ungratefully decries her. You say, 
" the poetry in this bust is in no respect derived 
" from nature ! It must be difficult to say what 
" the poetry of the bust is derived from, for it is 
u not natural, but supernatural, or rather supek- 
" artificial I" — Byron. 
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As I am not one of the initiated in these rays* 
teries, but only pretend to be a man of common 
sense, this is all to me, I confess, as mystic as 
" Muggletonian" dreams, or rather, might I ven- 
ture to say, like " super-artificial twaddle f" 

" Is there any thing in nature like this bust, ex* 
" cept the Venus?" That is, is there any thing 
in nature like this bust, except the Venus, which 
is not in nature? Do I understand it? Let the 
reader try. 

" Is there any thing in nature like this marble, 
except the Venus? Can there be more poetry 
gathered into existence than in that wonderful 
creation of perfect beauty ; but the poetry of this 
" bust is in no degree derived from nature. The 
" execution is not natural, it is super-natural, and 
" swper-artificial." I know that every thing in 
art must be ideal nature, possible nature, beyond 
common, existing, every-day nature ; yes, and 
the great prototype of the most beautiful " super- 
natural,' 9 " super-artificial" ait, must be nature. 
The most perfect bust must have eyes, lips, fore-! 
head, hair, hose, &c. &c. " Aye: but nature never 
" produced any thing so perfect as this bust, in this 
" respect !" It is of no great consequence, in my 
opinion', whether this be literally true or not. But 
your Lordship is a little hard upon nature. You 
are yet a young man, and in the course of your 
travels have seen a lady of rank, and I, though not 
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rich ail etegans formarum spectator as your Lord* 
•hip, who have also had the pleasure of beings once 
hi the company of the lady you compare with the 
Statue of Venus, admit all you say. You, then, 
my Lord, in a space of life, compared with the time 
that has passed since man was first created, but as 
a wink,— you have seen a British lady, and an 
Albanian girl, nearly, if not quite, as perfect, 
with respect to form, features, countenance, &c. as 
the venus ; yet, in your circumscription of the 
powers of nature, you tell us " nature never pro- 
" duced a living face like this, or the bust of An- 
11 tinous." How do you know ? But I' do not 
Care whether nature has or has not. Poetry has ; 
end I will take Milton's Adam and Eve, as per- 
fect in form, in " supernatural, or in super-arti- 
"jiciaV beauty, as the bust of Antinous, or the 
statue of Venus! 

When I reflect on the ardour of your language, 
granting this bust to be that of woman, and made 
Complete as a whole " supernatural, super-artificial 
"female" there might almost be a fear that your 
Lordship's love would resemble at last that of 
Pigmalion ; but there would be no danger, for the 

moment your " supernatural, super-artificial" 
beauty was alive, your " super-artificial trans* 
port would be over! The whole of what you 
say on this point appears so strange to a man- of 
plain understanding, that I think I must have 
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misconceived your meaning. If I have done so, 
I shall be sorry; if I do understand it, I have no 
hesitation to use your own words, " away with such 
" cant!" such " supernatural and super-artificial 
%i twaddleT I here put aside this bust, as I have 
already made an attack upon your full assemblage 
of marble gods, the mighty machinery of your 
criticism. 

< I have said that statuary and poetry are two 
things. Statuary, as an art, is indebted to nature 
for only one thing, with which, indeed, she per- 
forms her wonders; turning a rude block into such 
a creature, sui generis, as now adorns the dining- 
room of Lansdown House, so beautiful, so per- 
fectly beautiful, that I, Goth as I may seem to 
your Lordship, when I have the honour of being 
admitted as a guest, have sometimes forgot my 
soup to gaze* Art, then, is indebted to nature for 
nothing but the block ; but for what is the statu- 
ary indebted to nature? for all his ideas. For 
though he might have been less fortunate than your 
Lordship, who have accidentally met in your tra- 
vels so near a resemblance to Venus, as the Alba- 
nian girl, yet he could have had no ideas at all of 
beauty, except from nature ; for if there had not 
been a beautiful human figure, and " thinking 
" things" my Lord, like you and me, upon earth, 
had other forms, neither of us could have had the 
least idea of that beauty, the conception of which 
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is first required in the sculptor. But let the art 
and artist have done all they can, they cannot 
render their image as perfect as poetry can; for 
she can give to the statue life, animation, tears, 
smiles, language, eyes that shine, &c. ; and for 
these ideas poetry is indebted to nature. 

The bust of Antinous, which seems even superior 
to all your other vanquished gods, to Mrs. Un- 
winds needles themselves, I fear, also, must fall, 
like " Friar Bacon's head!" 

But as you have joined with this bust the 
€€ Poulterer's shop," and Cowper's " sylvan sam- 
pler" of trees, by way of saving time, I shall here 
say a word or two of poetical trees. Your Lordship 
does not seem to admire " trees." However, let 
us only remark that even Constantinople would be 
less poetical without them, and by putting them 
here together, the city and trees, I think I shall 
be able, not only to save time, but to " kill txvo 
" birds with one stone" 
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PORT OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 



I have no doubt, from what I have read, the 
view you speak of is unique in picturesque and 
poetical beauty. But, my Lord, are there indeed 
no trees among the buildings ? No golden cupolas 
shining to the morn ? Much as your Lordship dis- 
likes " sylvan samplers/ 9 are there no beautiful 
palms, sleeping, as it were, in the sunshine, like 
an Albanian girl? No dark cypresses breaking 
the white buildings ? As to the sylvan part of 
the landscape, . I shall ask permission to quote a 
line of my own. 

"Sees 

" Damascus' golden fanes, and minarets, and trees/' 

• 

I put the " trees" into the picture, my Lord, not 
for the sake of rhyme, which sometimes more sub- 
lime poets do ; (and your Lordship well knows 
that rhyme 

4i The rudder is of verses, 
"By which, like ships, they steer their courses :" 

Hudibras:) 
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but I assure you I put in these " odious trees/' not 
for the sake of the rhyme, but to break the mono* 
tony of buildings, and to make them more poetical. 
I doubt how poetical even Constantinople would 
look without them ; and to shew this, though not 
a grand voyageur, yet having seen the sea, not 
" only in a picture/ ' but also in reality, I must take 
you from Constantinople, and the Hellespont, to 
that part of the sea with which I am most familiar, 
Southampton Water. The banks are hung almost 
entirely with wood, as far as the eye can reach. 

" And forests sweep the margin of the main/' 

Now suppose the whole line was houses, would it 
be so poetical ? I think not ! 

" And ckimnies sweep the margin of the main/' 

If you say, the buildings, interspersed, add to 
the poetical effect of the trees, as well as the trees 
to them, I answer, " Doubtless I" But the test is 
this : which would be most poetical on the sea- 
side — a beautiful building without trees, or trees 
without buildings? The bust, and the trees, have 
led me a little out of my way, for I intended to 
have connected " The Needle" with 
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HOMER's SPEAR, WARRIORS, ARMS, 
HELMETS, BOWS, %c. 



"The shield of Achilles derives its poetical in* 
" terest from the subjects described on it." — Bowles. 

' And from what does the spear of AchillRS derive 

* its interest ? and the helmet and the mail worn by 

• PatrocjluS; and the celestial armour, and the very 
'brazen greaves, of the well-booted Greeks ?"— JByrcm. 

And now, if Mrs. Unwin's needle and stockings 
will not much serve your Lordship, let us see what 
can be effected on your side as the champion of art 
versus nature, by the " spear" of Achilles. 

But why did you take the spear, my Lord ? 
What can the " spear" do, if the " shield" cftuld 
do nothing? The helmet, of which you find Camp- 
bell has made so poetical an use in O'Connors 
Child, would have done , better ; but not to quail 
under the spear of Achilles, even in the hands of 
Lord Byron, I ask you, first, if the spear be poeti- 
cal, is it more poetical than the warrior who uses 
it ? The shield in Homer, and the pastoral cup in 
Theocritus, are described at large. These great 
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poets were obliged to have recourse to images from 
nature to sustain the poetical interest of a work 
of art. But describe distinctly a spear. It is long, 
it is short, or glittering, or, perhaps, bloody. Let 
us take the first arms that occur in Homer, not 
of Achilles, but of a secondary warrior.* 

Let us remark Diomed, putting on his war- 
like habiliments. Now observe, for it is a matter 
of mere observation, how Homer, by images 
drawn from nature, in connection with ideas of 
terror or sublimity, makes us forget the work of 
art, and rouses the attention ; these are some of the 
animating adjuncts that make the picture more 
poetical. 

The first thing that presents itself is the helmet. 

" High on his helm celestial lightnings plat ! 
" His beamy shield emits a living ray ;"— — • 
" Like the red star that fires th' autumnal skies, 
" When fresh he rears his radiant orb to sight, 
44 And bath'd in ocean, shoots a keener lioht." 

Pope's Homer, 

I have extracted these remarks from a few ob- 
servations, written long before your criticism ; there 
are none of your examples, my Lord, which I have 
not before attentively considered; and I must 
think, you have not so attentively considered them 
as myself. 

* I hare spoken at large on this subject in the last vindica- 
tion, where I mentioned the images from art introduced in the 
Paradise Lost. Achilles' spear is an ash from Mount Pelion, 
Satan's spear was like a mast" hewn in Norwegian forests. 
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I hope this will be sufficient to shew, that I do 
not wish Ulysses to use, as in the travestie, his 
•' mutton-fist" instead of his bow. 

But suppose you had brought against me Hec- 
tor himself, xopvdutoXog Hector ! Examine the 
most interesting circumstance in the whole Iliad, 
particularly where the helmet becomes most inte- 
resting: Need I mention the parting between 
Hector and Andromache? Every heart has 
been smitten with the affecting incidents of the 
passage, since Homer existed. The child is in 
the mother's arms j and as Hector, going to 
battle, is about to kiss it, the child is frightened 
at the plumes, and turns his head into his mother's 
bosom: Hector takes his helmet off, and then 
kisses the child, who, ucXwdij icckcov, whilst the 
mother smiles in her tears ; and I ask, which does 
your Lordship think the most poetical, the affec- 
tionate father, the tearfully smiling mother, the 
child that shrinks, or the helmet ! I know what 
you will say in your heart, if you are indeed 
'* magnanimous" enough, whilst you will admit 
the truth of what I have said. 

As I think I have taken your city of Venice, 
Constantinople, &c. "-played at Bowls," not, I 
hope, without success, among your marble gods, and 
even supported my case against you, whether armed 
*vith the glittering spear of Achilles, or bran- 
dishing Mrs. Unwun's needle, I consider the 
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battle nearly won. I shall dispatch some of the 
most material of the other arguments as shortly 
as I can. 

Your Lordship brings the sublime image before 
us, " Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
" dyed garments from Bozrah." 

I object to the dyed garments from Bozrah ! ! 
Had they been specified as a work of art, I should ; 
but who thinks of the garments, when nothing is 
specified, and when the eye and mind are fixed 
on the terrible and advancing spectacle ? 

As to garments, now your Lordship has taken 
me to the scriptures, let me ask what is more sub- 
lime than this passage ; " the battle of every war- 
" rior is with confused noise, and with garments 
" rolled in blood!" You have also omitted, 
in the passage you have quoted, a circumstance 
which gives an indistinct glory even to the gar* 
ments. " He that is glorious in his apparel* 
" travelling in the greatness of his strength/* 

I do not like to touch this awful and sublime 
passage, but must only desire your Lordship to con- 
sider what would be the effect of a garment from 
artificial life, a " red coat" for instance. 

From the " dyed garments, 9 ' which do not take 

eff from the grandeur of the image in the least, 

because they are not specified, Jet us pass to the 

garments of CiESAR, and the dagger that destroyed 

him, for we are now speaking of the works of art 
in poetrv. 
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I do not object, nor ever should object, nor is 
there any thing in the principles I have laid down 
which should make me object, to the " dagger/' or 
the " garment/ 5 The dagger is connected with 
ideas of terror, and is, per se, in some degree poe- 
tical ; but a " knife" is not ; and therefore, though 
I do not object to the " dagger," I object very 
much to the " knife," when Lady Macbeth says, 
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Pall me in the deepest shroud of night, 

That my keen knife sees not the wound it makes/ 9 



I object as much to " blanket," which renders 
the sublimest passage ludicrous. 

" Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark !*' 

This I object to ; and I object somewhat, not to the 
u dagger,"* or the " garment" which are intro- 
duced, but to " peep through j" and I object, for 
the same reason, to 

" See what a rent the envious Casca made/* 

But so far from objecting to the garment, when 
Antony says, 

" You all do know this garment" 

I think it most affecting ; and how much more 
affecting is it rendered by the magic touch of 
Shakespeare, when, in continuation, Antony 

* The poetry of the " dagger" depends entirely upon its asso- 
ciating images. The dagger in Macbeth is sublime j in the ballad 
on St. George it is ludicrous ; because, 

" When it bad kill'd a Cheshire man, 
" T would toatt a Cheshire cheese." 
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(how could you, a poet, omit these exquisite lines ?) 
brings to the recollection of Cesar's friends a 
particular and beautiful circumstance from nature ; 
whilst the orator affects their hearts by the dis- 
tinct image of the summer evening, and the very 
tent, connected with ideas of Cesar's victories. 

" Yon all do know this mantle ! I remember 
" The first time Cjesar ever put it on: 
" "Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 
u The day he overcame the Nervii !" 

Any thing more beautiful as poetry, or more 
effective as oratory, designed to rouse the feelings, 
cannot be imagined. 

Thus you see, my Lord, I can turn Shakes- 
peare against you, as well as Milton against 
Campbell, and gain strength from your own 
quotations. Who that feels the circumstances I 
have mentioned thinks of the garment of Cesar 
merely as a garment ? It is the poetical sentiment 
that fills the mind, and the poetical imagery from 
nature. But the case had been different, if the 
garment had been from artificial life, or too dis- 
tinctly brought in sight. 

I will illustrate this by a trifling circumstance* 
You recollect the passage, 

" Life is a walking shadow, &c. 

" Oat, out, brief candle/' Shakespeare. 

The passage is quoted in an edition of the Tatler, 
as follows : 
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" Life is a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
" That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
" And then is heard no more. 
" Out, out, short candle /" 

Now every one feels this absurdity ; and yet brief 
is short, and short is brief. Why has it so ludicrous 
an effect? Because, when the word " brief" is 
used, the mind is fixed only upon the sentiment; 
when " short" is used, it is fixed only on the 
candle ! 

If these observations are just, and I believe they 
will generally be found so, nothing more need be 
said of daggers, arms, shields, spears, &c. ; or the 
bow of Ulysses. 

The human hand may be poetical or not, as it is 
described. But ajfist doubled up as in the act of 
committing an assault, complaint of which comes 
before a country justice, is not poetical ; and I am 
afraid, my Lord, all you have said of "fists," 
and " fighting," and " gouging" must go for 
nothing. 

" It grieves me much, replied the Clerk again, 
" Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain !" 

I cannot put aside the bow of Ulysses without 
one more remark. I have spoken before of the 
affecting circumstance of Penelope weeping over 
the bow of her long-lost husband. Do you think 
that the effect would have been the same, if she 
had wept over his wig, provided he ever wore one ? 

o 2 
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Mrs. Unwin's " needles" were dangerous, and 
would have failed in any hands but Cowper's ; 
and him you pronounce "no poet!" This is an 
avrog tq>n f which I could not have expected. He 
failed in Homer completely; but your assertion 
can only be met by another. He was a great, a 
sublime, an affecting, and, what is more, a truly 
ethical and religious poet, my Lord. But he les- 
sened the effect of passages of the utmost sublimity 
of thought and language, by transitions to the fa- 
miliar and to the artificial. Who can bear, 

"Who loves a hot-house, loves a green-house too?" 

and the reason of our dislike is, because hot-houses 
and green-houses are not so poetical as "green 
" fields." And when you describe me as having 
" a heart qfgalP 9 for endeavouring to appreciate 
(" not depreciate") Pope, as a poet and a man, 
consider, my Lord, whether he be quite consistent, 
who talks of poetry without feeling Cowper's; who 
talks of ethics, without venerating him j and who 
severely judges him as guilty of a crime, the effect 
of that awful calamity, with which it pleased the 
Almighty to afflict him ! 

But to return, for a last grapple with 
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ACHILLES* SPEAR. 



Now, my Lord, permit me to remark, first, that 
Achilles' spear is the only part of his armour 
that is unworthy of him ; and this you select, in- 
stead of the emblazoned shield, so distinctly marked 
as a finished piece of " art." Homer seemed to 
have paid so much attention to the other part of his 
favourite hero's armour, that he scarcely says any 
thing of this. But f pven this, my Lord, I can turn 
against you, as I did Satan's spear against Camp- 
bell. All that is said of this spear is, that it is 
paternal, and was cut from the mountain Pelion. 
What signifies where it was cut? you might say! 
So, when you observe there was no occasion for 
the " Norwegian pine," when you liked the 
" ammiral's" mast, with which to compare Satan's 
spear, better, I withdraw from the contest, and 
leave your Lordship to battle with Homer and 
Milton as to the propriety of any poetical ad* 
dition to their jsimilies. If the " grey-haired loon" 
did not skip from the staff, he remains equally 
sturdy against the " spear of Achilles," 

What I have said of the armour of Diomed and 
others in Homer, may be said of that of Achilles j 
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and without expecting a coadjutor in Pope, I 
looked at the note on the passage, and found these 
words : " There is wonderful pomp in the descrip- 
tion of Achilles arming himself, &c. &c. He 
" is at first likened to the moonlight, then to the 
"Jlames of a beacon, then to a comet, and lastly 
u to the sun himself!" 



Your Lordship thinks the execution of a poem 
all!* This I deny ; and affirm, that, comparatis 
comparandis, if an [epic poem evince as consum- 
mate execution as a smaller poem, he who composes 
an epic poem, with this consummate execution, will 
be a greater poet, in every sense of the word, than 
he who evinces the utmost and most consummate 
skill on an inferior and less poetical subject. And 
I need not hesitate to affirm this, for it is the 
opinion of all critics, from Aristotle to Dr. 
Johnson. 

As to Petrarch being equal, or reckoned, in 
Italy, superior, to Dante, it may be the conse- 
quence of some peculiar attachment of the Italians 
to the name of Petrarch ; but of this they could 
never persuade me, though fulminated ex cathedra 

• What ! is the conception of such a poem as the Paradis 
Lost nothing? 
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by all the Popes that Italy ever produced. And 
I may safely appeal to the universal opinion, not 
only of professed critics, but of all men of general 
common intelligence. 

One word more will end all I have to say at 
present on another subject, — the moral character 
of Pope. If it was not from want of " money" 
&c. that I wrote his life, and published an edition 
of his works, there is another circumstance that 
might have prevailed with mejin giving my opinions, 
namely, a conscientious conviction of the truth of 
what I advanced ; and what is biography, if failings 
are not to be mentioned ? As to his u ethics," the 
poet, I admit, profanes the dignity of his high art, 
who does not apply the gifts he possesses to the 
furtherance of truth and of virtue. But I con- 
tend, that one epistle of Eloisa will counteract, as 
a pander to vice, ten thousand of Pope's ethical 
epistles ; and I wisli your Lordship to look at that 
glorious passage in Milton's prose works, where 
he speaks of meditating some immortal strain, and 
you will confess, that, so far from thinking he was 
telling "lies/ 1 his object was high and holy praise 
to that Being, to whom he owed the power of 
praising him. 

Whether it was wise to say all I did of Pope, I 
cannot tell. I spoke as I sincerely believed ; that 
it was not wise to speak with candour I I have 
found to my cost. 
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FALCONER'S SHIPWRECK, DESERT* 
HOUNSLOW HEATH. 



What has been said, I conceive, will be sufficient 
to enable the commonest reader to see the weakness 
or irrelevancy of all your arguments. In looking 
back, I shall only notice shortly a few I have 
omitted* You have spoken of the poetical effect 
of terms of art in Falconer's Shipwreck. No- 
thing can have a greater effect than many, in bring- 
% 1 - it wJlto the ship, .1 eJLg - f« 
see every action of the men employed in the hour 
of horror ♦ Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
description " of weighing anchor; 99 the descrip- 
tion of the stately Britannia, and her riding on, 

" The pride and glory of the iEgean main." 

The other parts of the landscape are purposely 
kept out of sight, that every eye and every heart 
may be fixed on this beautiful object, as she streams 
on the sight, departing for ever. 

But when you speak of the poetry of the tackle, 
bunt-line, clue lines, &c. do you really think these 
as poetical as the description of the tempestuous 
scene of darkness and distress itself? Do you 
think that when the ship is in the hollow of one of 
those enormous waves j when 
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" In that horrid vale, 
" She hears no more the roaring of the gale ;" 

do you think this awful and novel image is not ten 
thousand times more poetical than such lines as, 

" For he who seeks the tempest to disarm, 
" Must never first enbrail a lee yard-arm 2" 

Or, 

" Taught aft the sheet, they tally and belay V 

Your cannon itself, my Lord, has smoke and 
noise, but does no execution. I have spoken of 
this in my last pamphlet, on the subject of the 
"devilish artillery'* in Milton. Your criticism, 
on this point, is sensible and judicious; but of 
your own cannon we cannot say, as one of the 
leaders did, 

" The terms we sent were terms of weight !" 

Much as I have said about the poetical effect of 
ships on their element, and although I have quoted 
your own striking description before, 1 cannot 
resist recalling to the reader's attention the ani- 
mated picture of this kind from the publication 
before me : 

" The aspect of a storm in the Archipelago is as 
poetical as need be, the sea being particularly short, 
dashing, and dangerous, and the navigation intricate 
and broken by the isles and currents. Cape Sigeum, the 
tumuli of the Troad, Lemnos, Tenedos, all added to the 
associations of the time. But what seemed the most 
'poetical' of all at the moment, were the numbers (about 
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two hundred) of Greek and Turkish craft, which were 
obliged to ' cat and ran' before the wind, from their 
unsafe anchorage, some for Tenedos, some for other 
isles, some for the main, and some it might be for eter- 
nity. The sight of these little scudding vessels, darting 
over the foam in the twilight, now appearing and now 
disappearing between the waves in the cloud of night, 
with their peculiarly white sails, (the Levant sails not 
being of 'coarse canvass' but of white cotton,) skimming 
along as quickly, but less safely, than the sea-mews 
which hovered over them ; their evident distress, their 
reduction to fluttering specks in the distance, their 
crowded succession, their littleness, as contending with 
the giant element, which made our stout forty-four's 
teak timbers (she was built in India) creak again ; their 
aspect and their motion, all struck me as something far 
more ' poetical' than the mere broad, brawling, shipless 
sea, and the sullen winds,, could possibly have been 
without them/' 

This is a beautiful picture indeed ; but the ex- 
traordinary circumstance is, that if I could have 
painted it, I could not have brought any thing in 
the world so much in favour of the principles of 
poetry I advocate, and against yourself. I will 
mention a few circumstances* 

" The sight of these little scudding vessels, darting 
over the foam, in the twilight, now appearing and 
now disappearing between the waves in the cloud of 
night, with their peculiarly white sails, skimming along 
as quickly, but less safely, than the SEA-MEWS which 
hovered over them ; their evident distress, their reduo- 
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tion to fluttering specks in the distauqe, their crowded 
succession, their littleness, as contending with the 

GIANT ELEMENT ! !"* 

* This most picturesque, beautiful, and ani mated passage 
from Lord Byron has been quoted in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine ; but such is the impartiality of the press, and such is the 
difficulty, not only of getting fair play, but even a hearing, that in, 
one of the most respectable of the London periodical publica- 
tions, and the oldest, and so long distinguished by a name that 
Would at least imply something like " audi alteram partem/' 
this passage from Lord Byron is quoted, when not only the 
answer to this passage is kept out of sight, but even any notice 
that an answer at all to Lord Byron has been published, is 

OMITTED. 

Another critic, professing to know nothing of the subject, nor 
condescending, I suppose, to look at or read what was reviewed, 
very sagaciously confining his observations to what appeared, 
not in the page, but on the top of it, found out, first, that I was 
very excursive, as if I could answer Lord Byron without going 
where I was led ; and, secondly, thought, only looking at the 
words on the top of the page, (Sun, Sea, Homer, &c.) it was an 
admirable proof of the author's logic ! ! ! If this critic had con- 
descended to read only the words with which the pages were 
headed, to the last chapter, entitled the " Doctor's Hat," they 
would have found that the titles of the chapter were not meant 
as logic, but as shewing Lord Byron's various positions, more 
ludicrously than seriously. 

All the other periodical publications admitted, more or less, 
the advantage I had in this game of " Bowls*' over my noble 
opponent; and I cannot mention this circumstance without re- 
turning my thanks to the Editor, the only Editor who admitted 
warmly, and promptly, what the others, with the exceptions men- 
tioned, could not entirely deny. 41 I may say the same, though a 
perfect stranger, respecting the language of that one Magazine, 
when I wrote the answer to Campbell ! 

How different would have been the language of the periodical 
publications I have spoken of, in case Lord Byron had turned 

* Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 
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Thank you, my Lord ! Any one who casts his 
eye over the words I have marked, will see how 
much of nature, and how little of art, appears 
in the poetry of this animated description ; and I 
conclude this observation by turning the most richly 
coloured passage in your publication, my Lord, 
against yourself. 

Whether the mere brawling, shipless sea, and 

the tables on me ! But though the victory has been tacitly, and 
by some reluctantly, acknowledged, not one has done me the 
justice, which is all I ask, of placing Lord Byron's arguments 
and my answers side by side. 

In fact the secret history of reviewing is now pretty well un- 
derstood. One of the " princely merchants of the Muses" pays 
a considerable sum of money for a poem ; he knows and em- 
ploys many men of talent, who occasionally furnish works for 
his warehouse. Most of these writers either write in, or can 
command the entrie of, some Magazine or Review. Into their 
hands a work, purchased for a large price, is consigned to be 
reviewed : if the bookseller give nothing, it is seldom he cares 
about any review ; but he can command it, if he thinks it of im- 
portance. When a person has a power over one popular Review, 
a review of the poem purchased appears immediately, and the 
book is sent, before publication, to particular journals. I know 
one instance where this has been done, and where a hundred 
pounds have been offered to writers who have the entree, as it is 
called, of other Reviews, for an article on the purchased work : 
an able and popular writer gets both ways, from the publisher, 
and from the Review in which he writes, at five, or ten, or 
fifteen, or perhaps twenty, pounds a sheet. A " provincial" poet 
or critic, in the mean time, wonders he is not taken notice of, 
which he seldom is, unless for particular purposes. Mr. Pennie, 
a young man of genius, but in poverty, has written a long poem 
of high poetical merit, and never has been able to get it even 
mentioned in any publication, one alone excepted. 
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the sullen winds, (as your Lordship, with the skill 
of a rhetorician, not as a reasoner, calls them,) could 
be as poetical without the vessels, I say not ; but, 
when thus seen, and thus set before us, I fearlessly 
repeat, that to those winds, to that element so 
gigantic, against which their " littleness" con- 
tended, we owe the most picturesque and poetical 
part of the beauty of this passage. 

I have observed, " that your own poetry laughed 
ff at" your " variable" principles of criticism, and 
so animated were you in this description, that you 
must have utterly forgotten, whilst you wrote it, 
its tendency, which is to establish the " invaki- 
" able" principles of nature, confirmed by your, 
self, on the very element with which you are so 
familiar. 



" Take away the ' pyramids/ and what is the ' desert ?» 
Take away Stonehenge from Salisbury Plain, and it is 
nothing more than Hounslow Heath, or any other unin- 
closed down," — Byron. 

I will tell you, my Lord, why a desert is poetical 
without a pyramid : because it conveys ideas of im- 
measurable extent, of profound silence, of solitude. 
What is Salisbury Plain without Stonehenge? 
Stonehenge is poetical from its traditions, and un- 
certain origin. (See Warton's fine sonnet. ) But 
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Hounslow Heath conveys to the mind chiefly ideas 
of " artificial" life, — turnpike-roads, stage-coaches 
in all directions, raree-showmen, whose shows 
" thousands" would look at, who do not look at the 
sun ! ! carts and caravans, and butcher boys scam- 
pering on horseback with one spur, and my Lord in 
his coach, with the " poetical liveryman" behind ! 

Therefore, Hounslow Heath is not so poetical 
as " the Desert," connected with the idea of soli- 
tude, of extent, of sands moving in the vast wilder- 
ness ; of Arabs telling their wild stories by moon- 
light, &c. : — these make the " desert" more 
poetical than Hounslow Heath, with or without a 
pyramid. 

But we must be more particular, now we are 
come to 
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SALISBURY PLAIN. 



We have been taking a delightful excursion, from 
Venice to Constantinople, from Athens and the 
shore of Greece to the deserts and the Pyramids 
of Egypt, as on Rogero's horse, from the pyra- 
mids and deserts of Egypt, having placed me, 

" Ut magus, modo Thebis, modo Athenis," 

you have brought me back safely to Salisbury Plain, 
and within thirty miles of my own door. 

And here it is almost time (for which I am sorry) 
to part, for the excursion has been pleasant ; and if 
we have not quite agreed on the road, I hope we 
shall part in as good humour as we met. But before 
I take my leave, suffer me to recall to your recol- 
lection the first words of your sentence about the 
pyramids. 

The reader has seen, that you have admitted 
they are not so poetical without the desert and its 
associations as with them. Now I have quoted my 
original positions four or Jive times, placed them . 
before Mr. Campbell, the Quarterly Review, and 
your Lordship, and I beg and entreat you again to 
remefnber, I never said that works of art were 
not poetical, (I must have been an idiot so to have 
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said,) I only said the sublime and beautiful works 
of nature were, per se, abstractedly, more so ! 
Has the air of Italy, Milan, &c. affected your 
Lordship's recollection ? " Works of nature are, 
"per se, in what is beautiful or sublime, more 
"poetical than any works of art." 

" Passions are more poetical than the manners 
"and habits of artificial life." 

If you had read what I distinctly laid down, or, 
having read the first propositions, remembered them, 
your book would not have been so pleasant, but I 
cannot concede that any instance you have advanced, 
has affected my original positions. 

Your gods and goddesses ; your statues, busts, 
temples j your arms, shields, and spears, (not for- 
getting Mrs. Unwin's needle and Cowper's small* 
clothes ;) your prospects of cities by sea, Venice, 
Constantinople, &c. ; your pyramids and pigsties ; 
your slop-basins and " other vessels;" your livery- 
man; the desert, Hounslow Heath, (why not 
Bagshot? it is most poetical of the two,). Salisbury 
Plain, the poulterer, the rabbits, " white, black, 
" and grey," vanish at the waving of the wand of 
truth ; and the grotesque assembly becomes 

" Like the baseless shadow of a vision." 

However, as we are got safe upon Salisbury Plain 
at last, it is time to make my bow ; and I can 
assure you, my Lord, I look back on many of the 
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beautiful pictures you have painted with unfeigned 
delight, though still thinking my principles of 
poetical criticism not a jot the less " invariable/' 
in consequence of any arguments you have brought 
against them. 

There are one or two personal passages in your 
pamphlet, which it is possible, upon second thoughts, 
you would have Omitted. Whether you would do 
so or not, I shall pass them over sub silentio; and 

, I remain, my Lord, &c. 
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W. L. BOWLES. 
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SHIPWRECK. 



I forgot to speak of a ship in a tempest as at 
poetical object ; and this, probably, your Lordship 
may turn against me. A ship in a tempest un- 
doubtedly is both sublime and terrible ; but what 
makes it so ? It is the intense sympathy with the 
terror and distress, that causes the sublimity : 
do we then sympathize with the people in the ship, 
or the ship? the men, or the boards? If with 
the men, then your sympathy is derived from 
nature. If you knew a ship had no men in it, 
the terror, and those feelings which cause sublimity, 
would be lost. 

Crabbe and Coleridge have both taken that 
moment of terror, when, after conflicting with 
the waves, the vessel is seen no more ! This 
gives an indescribable sublimity ; because an image 
from nature is called up, which shews you those 
miserable people in despair and agony one moment; 
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in the next, the waves are only seen, the storm 
only heard, and the ship gone* 

Coleridge's idea is that, at midnight, he beholds 
a ship tossing, by one flash of lightning ; another 
flash comes, and 

" He sees no vessel there." 

Whilst we are on the subject, allow me again to 
advert to that singularly affecting poem, " The 
" Shipwreck." 

How does Falconer contrive to make the ship 
itself an object of sympathy? By personifying 
it, as endowed with sense : 

" Now launching headlong down the horrid vale, 
' - " She hears no more the roaring of the gale." 

The cause of the want of interest in the scenes 
and classic places by which the ship is surrounded, 
arises only from the anxiety and sympathy with 
Che mariners, and particularly those for whom we 
are so much interested. Who at such a mo- 
ment could bear to have his deep solicitude inter- 
rupted, by being called upon to contemplate even 
those shores, where 

" Godlike Socrates and Plato shone V* 

(Shipwreck,) 

As the scene rises in terror, how fine is the in- 
troduction of the Angel of the Wind: 

« And lo ! tremendous o'er the deep he springs, 
" The inflaming sulphur flashing from his wings ; 
" Hark ! his strong yoice the dismal silence breaks/' 

H 2 
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If not this infinitely more poetical tlxan 

" Taught aft the sheet, they tally and belay !" 

In some cases, where nautical terms are used, the 
effect, I admit, is very striking, in bringing you, as 
it were, into the midst of this forlorn and ago- 
nized crew. Such is the animated passage, — 

• 

" ' Square fore and aft the yards/ the Master calls : 

" ' You Timoneers her motion still attend, 

" For on your steerage all our lives depend : 

" So, steady ! meet her ! watch the curring prow, 

" And from the gale directly let her go !' 

" ' Starboard again V the watchful Pilot cries : 

" « Starboard !' th' obedient Timoneer replies I " 

Who can read this without fancying himself amidst 
the crew, and almost hearing the conflict of the 
elements, the words given and repeated, 

" ' Starboard again !' the watchful Pilot cries : 
"'Starboard !' th' obedient Timoneer replies !" 

But an image from artificial life puts to flight 
almost all sympathy. 

" Fate spurs her on !" 
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- A few more critical observations occur on looking 
over what your Lordship has advanced. 

Architecture. 

' You observe that it is the architecture of West- 
minster Abbey, that makes it poetical : the tower 
for " making patent shot," accordingly, would be 
equally poetical, if the architecture was the same. 
I affirm this is not so. Westminster Abbey is, and 
must be, poetical, from moral associations'more than 
from its architecture. €€ The object 39 cannot be 
seen without these associations, connected with 
time, and the illustrious dead. 

I say, your answer is that of a painter, not a 
poet ! The architecture would make " the tower 
" for patent shot" equally picturesque, as an object, 
for painting sees nothing but the surface, but it 
would not make it as poetical, except in mere de- 
scription $ and I defy your Lordship, and all the 
poets who ever existed, to make " the patent shot 
« tower" poetical, let the architecture be what it 
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will, unless they keep all its uses and name out of 
sight. In using the word " objects/' of course 
I imply " poetical" objects, which include not 
only the visible form, but the associations. Nay, 
Sir Christopher Wren's additions to Westmin- 
ster Abbey are not so poetical as the Abbey itself, 
though their " architecture" were as appropriate 
as it is inharmonious. I cannot shew the absurdity 
of a poetical tower for " patent shot," so well as by 
a plain instance — that of the " Old Minster" and 
the " Glass-houses" at Bristol ! If a glass-house 
had the same architecture, to a painter it would 
appear the same; but try the effect in poetry. 
Chatterton, speaking of the spirit of ^Ella, says, 

.... "Whether 

" Or fiery round the Minster glare !" 

Try the effect of the other building, supposing 
its architecture the same, 

"Or fiery round the * Glast-houte ' glare I" 

the whole passage becomes ludicrous. 



The Wall ofMatamocco, Euxine* and Argo. 

*■ • " 

Whep I speak of the sea, I do not speak of ih$ 
Adriatic, or auy part of it in particular. You take 
particular spots > and ask, whether, in th*t spot, the 
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" master" that curbs the sea, be not more poetical 
than the sea? " Curb the Adriatic!" What must 
this strip of sea be to bear being " so curbed ?" Its 
poetical sublimity must be entirely subduejfy by 
Venice in one corner, and " awair in the QtherJ 
Bring your " walls," my Lord, to " qyrb" dgK 
Pacific ! and you would do something! But die 
mighty Cordelleiras, of nature, only can do th$t» 
The " Argo" entering into the Euxine mu$ 
have been, indeed, a most poetical object ; and I 
can readily feel with the poet, standing on the 
sppt from whence the spectacle might have b$e& 
first seen, repeating the lines from the Greek tra- 
gedian. No ship had been there before ! What> 
reflections, fears/ and awe, would thxrt thought 
alone create ! But I ask, is the interest, eveq b$p$t 
derived from the ship as a work of art? iy$ 
i# part derived, no doubt, from the idea .of thfr 
courage, enterprise, and mastery of mm ova& 
this great element, in part from the beauty ad49fi 
to the scene ; but the novelty, the awe, and other 
complex ideas, excite the highest poetical enthu- 
siasm, which I should partake with your Lor,^ 
ship, but should not think my principles of ^ 
tubjime of nature in the least affected ( by this 
instance. .For,, abstractedly, the Euxine is a 
more sublime object than the Argo ; and if .you 
admit associations, they must be derived frpm 
feeluigs: of nature, ^ - 
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Having now, I believe, examined all of your 
arguments, I must add, that it appears to me, and I 
think it will appear so to every attentive and 
unprejudiced reader, that the " tall" ship becomes 
" diminished to a buoy;" — the marble temples 
sink to dust, or, opposed even to the mountains of 
America, appear as little as the Pyramids, scarcely 
seen at the bottom of the engraving called the 
«• scale of mountains ;*' — Mrs. Unwi^'s • needle 
renders not more service than that of Gammer 
Gurton, which was found in Hodge's " breeches ! M 
— Antinous' bust becomes fragile as the brazen 
head of Friar Bacon ; — and Homer's arms, that 
make such a glittering shew, impose only for a 
moment, like the coruscations of a fire-work, which 
3eems to add, as it ascends, a thousand stars and 
glories to the night, and falls down "0 bit of 
burnt stkk! n 

So my^Lord, the airy style, the pleasant stories, 
the transient pictures, the brilliant imagery, of 
your publication, are as beautiful as they are base* 
less; because, on the least touch of argumentative 
examination, they are reduced to nothing, 

" Cum ventam ad veram est sensus, na.tura repagnafc" 

In fully, and I hope satisfactorily, developing 
my ideas on the subject of this controversy, I have 
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thought it necessary to go into more minute detail, 
to prevent the possibility of future misrepresenta- 
tion :* having done this, and being convinced that 
misrepresentation must now be from design, I hope 
to drop for ever the controversial pen. 
* The " order" of classing the highest kind of 
poetry is not mine, and, therefore, not arbitrary; 
u the order" is that admitted by all who ever 
thought or wrote on the subject. 

Lord Byron's code is arbitrary > and not mine. 
As to the poet being ranked according to his " exe- 
u cution, and not the branch, of his art," I have 
never considered the brunch of the art as consti- 
tuting a poet independent of the execution. I 
estimate a poet's character from both. 

Though I hope to lay down, after what I have 
now said, my controversial pen, if a single ex- 
pression occur in the preceding pages contrary 
to the fairest mode of argument, it has not been 
intentional. 

The public will decide between us; but one 
concluding observation must be made. Your Lord- 
ship has entertained us with a pleasant story of the 
" doctor**" hat, alluding to my «* sensitiveness" \o 
criticism; therefore I devote what remains to the 
11 chapter of the" 

• This has since been done, in my opinion wilfully ; for which 
opinion the reasons will be given. 
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: Doctor's Hat. 

•• Mr. Bowles's extreme sensibility reminds me of 
a circumstance which occurred on board of a frigate in 
^thifih I was a passenger. The surgeon wore a wig. 
Ujpon tfeis ornament he was extremely tenacious. One 
dpy a young lieutenant, in the course of a facetious dis- 
cussion, said, " Suppose no w, doctor, I should take off 
" your hat" ' Sir,' replied the doctor, ' I s^all talk no 
* longer with you; you grow scurrilous. 9 n — Byron* 

u AUbtir. me only to say, that for thirty years I 
sever made one reply to any criticism, good, bad, 
4r indifferent; nor should I hare done jo now, 
if I had had common jforr play. Bnt I must hint, 
that! the "doctor's hat," in my opinion, fits your 
Lordbhip better than it does me ; for the instant 
y wr early poems were sent into the world, and en? 
countered the ru.de breath of the critics, yon JiU 
foul of critics, poets, statesmen, lords, ladies, and, 
among the number, nbne received less indulgence 
tbw y&xt ptfeseut : correspondent* . You have 
admitted with what good-humour this criticism on 
my temper and talents was met, whether it was 
mbre thua I deserved or not; 

• " Hippocrates says. Let us be covered. In what chapter? 
" thp Chapter of Hats."— Motive* 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 



NufcTi tOtXUS. P. 16. 

Every classical reader will recollect the passage of 
Apollo descending from the top of Olympus to avenge 
the cause of his priest. Pope has completely misun- 
derstood, as well as weakened, the image by expan- 
sion. In the original, the action of the incensed Deity 
is brought before us, and the simile is added, without 
any amplification, 

O 3*JKf WKTi I OiJCW* 

...» 

Homer says, " Apollo descended from the top of 
" Olympus/' having his bow on his shoulder, and hit 
pharetra of arrows. Pope says, " bent was his bow! 
Instead of his being represented as descending in his 
wtatb, " like night,' 9 Pope says, 

" Breathing revenge, a sudden night he spread, 
« And gloomy darkness roll' d around his head 1* 

The last line is from Sandy's translation of the Psalms, 
" Gloomy darkness roll'd beneath his feet" 

fie lines of Pope arq very fine, undoubtedly; but 
I, who am called such a lover of minute particulars, 
prefer infinitely Homer's brief and bold imagery. 
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The passage, to which I alluded, in the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, has been so often quoted, I did not 
particularize it ; but I here give it to confirm what I 
said, that one of the criterions of a true poet is, to 
know when to be general, and when specific. The cur- 
rent in its wanderings is thus exquisitely described: 

" The current that with gentle motion glides, 
" Thou know'st, being stopt, impatiently doth rage ; 
44 But when his fair course is not hindered, 
" He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones , 
" Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
u He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
" And so by many winding nooks be strays, 
v "With willing sport, to the wild ocean." 

How many images of poetry < are here brought together 
in one delightfdl picture! If my opponents should 
say, that, according to my principles, "every sedge" 
should be*particularized; I shall only remark, that I 
think Shakespeare would have spoiled its beauty if 
he had made the description one jot more or less specific. 
tx>qld he have made a Venetian canal, or the canal at 
Faddington, as beautiful, with all his genius ? No \ 
because 

" Ornari res ipsa negat ;" 

and, therefore, as the same genius, by "any treatment," 
cannot make one subject as poetical as another, it 
must be, because one subject is more poetical, that is, 
more adapted to poetry, than another. Yet, can it be 
believed, .that a whole pamphlet should be written to 
prove that there is nothing in art or nature poetical, 
abstractedly from its treatment? that the writer should 
amuse himself by asserting he "had proved this?" and 
that a quibble upon the meaning of the word " poetical/' 
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which I originally defined, " adapted to poetry/' should 
make Mr. Campbell call such reasonings an answer? 
Will he or Lord Byron say a river is not more adapted 
to poetry than a canal ? or that Shakespeare, or 
Campbell, or Byron,* by " any treatment" could 
make it as beautiful in description as they could make 
the other? Let Mr. Campbell's metaphysician answer 
this question without circuitous subterfuges, or elabo- 
rate quibbling, if he can ! 

If picturesque obviously mean " adapted to paint- 
"ing," who could think a. point gained by a quibble on 
the word ? 

Having occasion to look into Volley's Travels in 
Egypt, the following passage struck me as so appli- 
cable to the subject, that I transcribe it. 

u No country is less picturesque, less adapted 
" to the pencil of the painter, or the descriptions of the 
"poet; nothing can be seen of what constitutes the 
" charm of their pictures ; and it is remarkable, that 
" neither the Arabs nor the Ancients make any mention 
" of Egyptian poets. What, indeed, could an Egyptian 
" sing on the reed of Gesner or Theocritus I He 
" sees neither limpid streams, nor verdant lawns, nor 
" solitary caves ; and is equally a stranger to vallies, 
" mountain sides, and pendant rocks." 

He goes on to say, " Thomson could not there have 
" known either the whistling of the winds in the forest, 
" the rolling of thunder among the mountains, or the 
" peaceful majesty of ancient woods ; he could not have 
" observed the awful tempest, nor the sweet tranquillity 
•'of the succeeding calm." — Vol. i. page 245, English 
translation. 

• These objections wilt be more attentive!/ considered in the sequel. 
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SIR, 

A Short time since a friend of yours, and one of 
-** the most distinguished poets of the present 
day, informed me that there had appeared, in the 
Morning Chronicle, an extract from your Specimens 
trf British Poets, entitled, " Campbell's Answer 
** to Bowles." I have since read, with much 
pleasure, the work from which the extract was 
taken ; and I beg to return you my thanks, for the 
kind manner with which my name is introduced, 
though you profess to differ from me, and state at 
large the grounds of that difference, on a point of 
criticism. The criticism of mine, which you have 
discussed, is that which appears in the last volume 
of the last edition of Pope's Works* entitled, * On 
" the Poetical Character of Pope." 

B 
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A* the opinion pronounced by the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle will probably be the opinion 
of all who read f without much reflection, not my 
criticism j but your representation of it ; I am bound, 
in justice to myself, to state the grounds of my 
proposition clearly; to meet the arguments you 
have brought against it, manfully but respectfully ; 
and to make the public (at least that part of the 
public which may be interested in such a discus- 
sion) a judge between us ! 

I feel it the more incumbent on me to do this, 
knowing the deserved popularity of your name, 
and the impression which your representation of 
my arguments must make on the public ; though I 
must confess, it does appear to me that you could 
not have read the criticism which you discuas. 

I do not think that any thing, Sir, you have 
advanced, at all shakes the propositions I have laid 
down ; and, moreover, I do not doubt I shall he 
able to prove that you have misconceived my 
meaning ; ill supported your own arguments ; con* 
founded what I had distinguished; and even [given 
jne grounds to think you had replied to propositions 
which you never read, or, at least, of which you 
could have read only the first sentence, omitting 
that which was integrally and essentially connected 
with it. 

In an article in the Edinburgh Review, the 
same mis-statement was made, and the same course 
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of argument jwwe4. I feel, indeed, bpuadjp 
thank Mr. Jeffrie?, #f foe wote the ^ticle, fpr 
tfce liberal tribute he paid to my pqetry, at the 
*xf>ense of jny canons of criticism. But in truths 
fr$|i the iKweidences here remarked, I might he 
letjd to think M>, Cam^i^ll wrote the Review, 
were I not more disposed tQ think he chew his 
knowledge of my criticism on Pope, not from 
t&e oritieism itself but, at second-hand, ,fr<Hn the 
cwtirfm on the crj$cim <ia that Review, inadver- 
tently ipivftlwig Jwwelf in ,fll its xniacpnceptio»? 
wd misrepresentations. 

For, I beg you to observe, Sir, that in my first 
proposition, I do not ^y that works qf arf ai;e 
«i np instances poetical; but only that " what is 
" sublime or beautiful in works of nature is MOiyB 
v ,80 !" The yery expression " wore sq" is a proof 
th^t poetry belongs, though not in the sapie degree, 
to hoth. I jnust also beg you to remark, that, 
having laid down this position, I observe, in the 
.very $ext sentence, (lest it should be misunder- 
stood as it no^v is, and was by a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review,) substantially as fqlloFs,— r 
$hat the loftier passions of human nature a^ 
w)ar K e poetical than artificial rniirmer^ ; the one 
theing ( eternal, the other local and transitory. J 
♦think the mere stating of these circumstances will 
be sufficient to shew, that both the Edinburgh 
Review ^nd yourself have completely misrepre* 

b2 
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sented my meaning. With respect to the images 
from art, which you have adduced as a trium- 
phant answer to what I laid down, I shall generally 
observe, that your own illustrations are against 
you* The Edinburgh Review, in the same man- 
ner, had spoken of the Pyramids. Now the Py« 
ramids of Egypt, the Chinese Wall, &c. had oc- 
curred to me, at the time of writing, as undoubtedly 
poetical in works of art ; but I supposed that 
any reflecting person would see that these were 
poetical, hot essential^/ as works of art 9 but from 
associations both with the highest feelings of nature, 
and some of her sublimest external works. The 
generations swept away round the ancient base of 
the Pyramids, the ages that are past since their 
erection, the mysterious obscurity of their origin, 
and many other complex ideas, enter into the 
imagination at the thought of these wonderful 
structures, besides the association with boundless 
deserts; as the Wall of China is associated with 
unknown rocks, mountains, and rivers. Build a 
pyramid of new brick, of the same dimensions as 
the pyramids of Egypt, in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 
and then say how much of the poetical sublimity of 
the immense and immortal piles in the deserts of 
Egypt is derived, not from art, but from moral 
associations ! # Place your own image of the 

• A London critic, in the Quarterly Review, says, he knows 
nothing of Nature, externa), moral, or general ! I believe him. 
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" GIANT OF THE WESTERN STAR" Upon SUch ft 

pyramid, if it could be made as high as the Andes, 
and say whether it would be considered as poetical 
as now it appears, " looking from its throne of 
" clouds o'er half the world." I had often con- 
sidered these and such instances generally arid 
specifically ; and I think, if you reflect a moment, 
you will agree with me, that though they are works 
of art, they are rendered poetical chiefly by moral 
associations and physical circumstances.* But to 
come to your most interesting example. Let us 
examine the ship which you have described so beau- 
tifully. On what does the poetical beauty depend? 
not on art, but nature. Take awayt the waves, 
the winds , the sun, that, in association with the 
streamer and sails, make them look so beautiful ! 
take all poetical associations away, one will become 
a strip of blue bunting, and the other a piece of 
coarse canvas on three tall poles ! ! 

You speak also of the poetical effect of the drum 
and Jife/ Are the drum and fife poetical, without 
other associations ? In the quotation from Shake- 

• As Mr. D'Iiraeli has taken such antipathy to " nature," 
I have left out the word, where the sense could be understood 
without it. 

t Lord Byron's argument is a verbal quibble on " Takeaway" 
The sense will he obvious, though it is true, if there were no sea, 
there would he no ships ! ! But the chief poetical beauty is never- 
theless derived from Nature, according to Mr. Campbell's own 
description. 
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*p£tfe which yoti adduce, the fife is " ear piercing,** 

rftid the drutn is " spirit stirring ;" and both are 

associated, by the consummate art of Shakespearb**** 

With what?-— with the " pride, pomp, and cib- 

cumstance of glorious war !" and passions add 

pictures ire Called upj those of fortitude, of terror, 

of pity, &c. &c. ; arms glittering in the sun, tad 

banners waving in the air. It is these pictures 

and passions from nature,* and thetie alone, 

which make a drum or fife poetical $ and let the 

same drum or fife be heard before a booth in a 

fair, or in a regiment with wooden guns, and this 

poetical effect will be lost. I therefore turn your 

own instances against you. 

What I said respecting descriptive poetry, in 
ifiy Essay on the Poetical Character of Pope, was 
not with a view of shewing that a poet should 
be a botanist/ or even a Dutch painter; but that 
no one could be H pre-eminent" as a great (de- 
scriptive) poet, without this knowledge, which 
peculiarly distinguishes CowPEft and Thomson. 
The objects I had in view, when I used the 
expressions objected to, were Pope's Pastorals 
and Windsor Forest. I will appeal to your own 
quotation from the first of tliese poets. Why 
is Cowper so eminent as a descriptive poet? for 
I am now speaking of this part of his poetical cha- 
racter alone. Because he is the most accurate 

* To distinguish from local and artificial manners. 
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descrifeer of the works of external nature, and fot 
that reason is superior, as a descriptive poet, to 
Pope.* Jfcvery tree, and every peculiarity of 
colour and shape, are so described, that the reader 
becomes a spectator, and is doubly interested with 
the truth of colouring, and the beauty of the scene, 
so vividly and so delightfully painted} and you 
yourself have observed the same in your criticism 
on this exquisite poet, in words as decisive as 

my OWN. 

Having thus merely stated my sentiments in 
general, as they stand in order and connection in 
the Essay on the Poetic Character of Pope;, I shall 
now pursue your arguments more in detail. 

You say, " as the subject of inspired fiction, 
44 nature includes artificial forms and manners." 
u Richardson is no less a painter of nature than 
" Homer !" I will not stoop to notice your vague 
expression of ' ' inspired fiction ;" but will admit 
that Richardson is not less a painter of nature 
than Homer. For, indeed, Richardson, 

lrritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus ! 

But let us take Clarissa Harlowe, the most af- 
fecting of Richardson's " inspired fictions!" 
Though Lovelace be a character in artificial 
life, the interest we take in the history of Clarissa 
is derived from passions. Its great characteristic 

* Mr. Campbell's own quotation will be seen in the Postscript. 
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is pathos ; and this I have distinguished ad a far 
more essential property of poetry than flowers and 
leaves! The passions excited make Richardson 
so far, and no farther, poetical. There is nothing 
poetical in the feathered hat or the sword-knot of 
Lovelace j nor in the gallant but artificial manners 
of this accomplished villain. In Sir Charles Gran- 
dison the character of Clementina is poetical, and 
for the same reasons j but there is nothing very 
poetical in Sir Charles himself, or ' ' the venerable 
« Mrs. Shirley !" 

. I must here observe, that when I speak of pas- 
sions as poetical, I speak of those which are most 
elevated or pathetic ; for it is true, passions are 
described* in Terence as well as Sophocles ; but 
I confine my definition to what is heroic, sublime, 
pathetic, or beautiful, in human feelings ; and this 
distinction is kept in view through the Essay on 
the Poetic Character of Pope. Shakespeare 
displays the same wonderful powers in FalstafF as 
in Lear, but not the same poetical powers ; and 
the provinces of comedy and tragedy will be al- 
ways separate ; the one relating to the passions, the 
other combined with the passing fashions, and in- 
cidental variations of the " Cynthia of the minute/ 9 
To proceed ; you say, '« Homer himself is a 
" minute describer of the works of art !" But are 

« ■ 

* This is the reason why I used the expression of passions 
derived from manners. 
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his descriptions of works of art more poetical than 
his descriptions of the great feelings of nature? 
Nay, the whole of the Odyssey derives its peculiar 
charm from the scenes of nature; as the Iliad 
does from its loftier passions. But do you really 
think that the catalogue of the Grecian ships is as 
poetical as the animated horses of Achilles ; and 
do you think Homer would have been so great a 
poet, if he had been only a minute describer of 
works of art? Jejune as the catalogue of the 
leaders and ships is, how much more interesting 
and poetical is it rendered by the brief interpositions 
of varied and natural landscape ; and it is this very 
circumstance that gives the dry account any in- 
terest at all. Besides, was the age of Homer an 
sera of refinement or artificial life ? by whom not 
even such a poetical work of art as a bridge is 

; mentioned !* 

But Richardson and Homer are not sufficient 
to overwhelm me and my hypothesis; and it is 
remarked, as if the argument were at once decisive, 

* Mr. Campbell asks me if yiQvpas might not signify a bridge ? 
I answer, it may signify any thing that connects the two banks 
of a river : but he is very welcome to the bridge, and it shall be 
: as beautiful in architecture as Westminster bridge, if lie likes : 
Yet what will it serve him respecting the main argument, which 
was, that Homer lived in an age before the existence of works 
pf the highest perfection in art ; so his Jupiter, Apollo, and 
Neptune, and his most exquisite delineations of scenes of nature, 
and forms of gods,' and passions of the heart,- could not have 
been derived from those secondary sources of intellectual delight. 
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that MftTON is full of imagery derived from art ; 
" Satan's spear/' for example, is compared to the 
" mast of some great ammiral!" Supposing 
it is, do you really think that such a comparison 
makes the description of Satan's spear a whit more 
poetical? I think much less so. But Milton was 
not so unpoetical as you imagine, though I think 
his simile does not greatly add to our poetical ideas 
of Satan's spear ! The " mast of the great admiral" 
might have been left out ; but remark, in this image 
Milton does not compare Satan's spear " with 
" the mast qf some great admiral," as you assert* 
The passage is, 

" His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
" Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
" Of some great ammiral, were bat a wand!!" 

You leave out the chief, I might say the only, cir- 
cumstance which reconciles the " mast" to us j 
and having detruncated Milton's image, trium- 
phantly say, " Milton is full of imagery " derived 
"from art!!" You then advance, " dextrdque 
" sinistr&que" and say, not only Satan's spear is 
compared to an " admirals mast" but " his shield 
" to the moon seen through a telescope!" 

My dear Sir, consider a little. You forget thfe 
passage ; or have purposely left out more than half 
of its essential poetical beauty. What reason have 
I to complain, when you use Milton thus ? I 
beseech you recollect Milton's image- 
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" His pondVous shield 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optio glass the Tuscan artist views 

" At EVENING, FROM THE TOP OF FESOLE, 

" Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, . 

44 Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe." 

Who does not perceive the art of the poet in 
introducing, besides the telescope, as if conscious 
how unpoetical it was in itself, all the circumstances 
from nature, external nature,— -the evening— 
the top of Fesole — the scenes of Valdarno— and 
the lands, mountains, and rivers, in the 
moon's orb ? It is these which make the passage 
poetical, and not the telescope/! 99 

Whilst 1 am on this subject, let me point out a 
grand and sublime passage of this great poet, in 
which images from art are most successfully in- 
troduced, and made most highly poetical. The 
passage I allude to is in the Paradise Regained — 
the picture of Imperial Rome. 

"On each side an Imperial qity stood, 

" With tow'rs and temples proudly elevate 

" On seven small hills, with palaces adorn'd, 

" Porches, and theatres, bat hi, aqueducts, 

" Statues, and trophies, and triumphal arcs, 

" Gardens, and groves, presented to his eyes, 

44 Above the height of mountains interpos'd," 8tc— - 

44 The city which thou see'st, no other deem 

44 Than great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth 

" Sd far renowned, and with the spoils enrichM 

44 Of nations; there the capitol thou see'st, 

" Above the rest, lifting his stately head 

" On tbeTarpeian rock, her citadel 

41 Impregnable, and there Mount Palatine, 
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" The Imperial palace, compass huge, and high, 
" The structure, .skill of noblest architects, 

" With GILDED BATTLEMENTS, CONSPICUOUS far, 

" Turrets, and terraces, and glittering spires/' &c. 

" Thence to the gates cast round thine eye, and see 

" What conflux issuing forth, or ent'ringin, 

" Prators, proconsuls to their provinces 
' • *> Hasting, or on return, in rdbes of state, 

" Lictors, and rods, the ensigns of their power, 

" Legions, and cohorts, Turms of horse and wings, 

" Or embassies from regions far remote, 
. . " In various habits on the Appian road, 

•* Or on tb' Emilian," &c. 

This truly grand and most poetical picture I 
here gratuitously set before you, convinced as you 
must now, I think, be, of the weakness of your 
telescope, and admiral's mast ! And with the im- 
pression left on the imagination by this lofty and 
beautiful assemblage, drawn chiefly from art, but 
mixed up in a grand and impressive picture, by 
Milton's consummate powers of painting, I will 
still contend, that " images drawn from what is 
" beautiful and sublime in nature, are more 
" poetical than images drawn from art." 

I cannot dismiss this part of the subject, and 
the " launching of the ship," which I have already 
touched on, without quoting your own animated 
description. 

" Those who have ever witnessed the spectacle 
" of the launching of a ship of the line, will, 
" perhaps, forgive me for adding this to the exam- 
" pies of the sublime objects of artificial life. Of 
" that spectacle I can never forget the impression. 
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" When the vast bulwark sprung from her cra- 
" die, the calm water on which she swung, 
" majestically round, gave the imagination 
" a contrast pf the stormy element, on which 
" she was soon to ride. All the days of battle, 
" and nights of danger, she had to encounter ; all 
" the ends of the earth which she had to visit ; 
" and all that she had to do and suffer for her 
" country, rose in awful presentiment before the ' 
" mind; and when the heart gave her a benedic- 
" tion, it was like one pronounced on & living 
"being!!" Now let me ask you, when you so 
beautifully described this ship, why was it necqs- 
sary to describe . its launching at all ? If images 
derived from art are as beautiful and sublime as 
those derived from nature, why was it necessary 
to bring your ship off the stocks? . It was com- 
plete, as far as art was concerned, before j it had 
the same sails, the same streamers, and the same 
tackle. But surely your own illustration is de- 
cidedly in my favour, when it appears, from this 
animated description, to make the object of art 
so poetically interesting, you are obliged to hav$ 
recourse to nature ! 

This circumstance, confirms my doubt, whether 
you ever really read my estimate of Pope's Poetical 
Character. Even if I had been less explicit, could 
you suppose that, when I used the expression of 
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general nature, I meant to confine the idea that 
expression conveyed, to external nature alone 9 

You observe, in page 264 of your first volume 
of Specimens of British Poets ,that " Nature is 
" the poet's goddess; but by nature no one rightly 
" understands her mere inanimate face, however 

* charming it may be ; or the simple hmAmm^ 
" painting of trees, clouds, precipices, and flowers. 

* Why then try Pope, or any other poet exclu- 

" filVBLT BY HIS POWERS OP DESCRIBING UUHli- 

" mate phenomena? Nature, in the wide and 
" proper sense of the word, means life in all its 
u circumstances — nature moral as well as ox- 
** feratal." — Campbell's Specimens* 

Have I ever died Pope by the exclusive power 
of painting inanimate phenomena f Have I ever 
denied that Nature, in the proper sense of the 
word, means Nature moral as well as external! 
Have I not, in the very first sentences of the ob- 
servations on Pope's Poetical Character, said nearly 
the same thing ? Could this utterly escape your 
notice, if you had (I will not say read the criti- 
cimijj but only looked at the two first sentences? 

To set before you, in one view, your palpable 
perversions of my positions, I will briefly state the 
course of my argument, and your representation of 
it. The plain course of my argument was simply 
this: — 1st. Works qf Nature, speaking ql those 
more beautiful. and sublime, are more sublime and 
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beautiful than works of Art ; therefore more poe* 
tical. — 2d. The passions of the human heart, which 
are the same in all ages, and which are the causes 
of the sublime and pathetic In sentiment, are more 
poetical than artificial manners.— Sd. The great 
poet of human passions is the most consummate 
master of his art ; and the heroic, the lofty, and 
the pathetic, as belonging to this class, are distin. 
guished,-— 4th. If these premises be true, the de- 
scriptive poet, who paints from an intimate know- 
ledge of external nature, is more poetical, sup- 
posing the fidelity and execution equal, not than 
die painter of human passions, but the painter of 
external circumstances in artificial life; as 
Cowper paints a morning walk, and Pope a 
game of cards! 

This is the ground of my argument ; and your 
representation, leaving out the most essential part, 
is this : " He alone is a poet who paints from works 
" of external nature ; and his knowledge of extern 
" nal nature must be as minute as that of a bota- 
" nist and Dutch painter !"* I appeal to your 
book j and if this were not the mutilated rep*** 
sentation of my argument, you would never have 
thought it necessary to say that Sophocles was« 
Oreat poet, notwithstanding there is no minute 
painting of " leaves,*' &c. in Philoctetes ! I haw 
here given a short analysis of my argument, and 

* Y«t Mr. Campbell has not misrepresented m© ! h* says. 
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your mutilation of it ; on which mutilation alone 
your build your answer. For, indeed, you have 
totally left out the middle of my argument, and 
ludicrously joined the heads and the legs, like the 
picture of nobody in the London shops. 

If this be so, I ask you whether you do not think 
I have some reason to make this remonstrance? 
You leave out the most material part of my propo* 
sition \ add, taking a sentence relating to another 
point in another place, you separate it from its 
direct application, and misapply it to that with 
which it had no relation ; omitting what was con- 
nected and even consecutive, and connecting what, 
was neither the one nor the other. 

The minute knowledge of external nature, which 
I laid down as one essential of a great descrip- 
tive poet, you apply to tragedians, in whose more 
elevated works (the subjects of which are the loftier 
passions of general nature) descriptions of external 
nature ought least of all to have place. But per- 
haps I ought to thank you for thus bringing me 
back to the delightful remembrance of the most 
interesting studies of my youth, — the tragedies of 
Sophocles, and particularly the Sperchian foun- 
tains, the Lemnian rock, and the solitary cave of 
Philoctetes. Nor can I forget, that one of the 
companions of my youthful studies, now in the 
dust, made this melancholy abode the subject of 
one of the most beautiful, and affecting, and pic- 
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turesque sonnets in the English language : the 
insertion of which in your next edition,* would be, 
I am persuaded, far more acceptable than many 
specimens you have admitted. 

To return to Sophocles. There is no minute 
description of leaves and flowers ; but you have 
forgotten that the affecting story of the desolate 
Philoctetes displays not only the higher passions, 
but exhibits the interesting display of many of 
nature's external beauties, of her most romantic 
scenery, of her most secluded solitudes. It is many 
years since I read the play ; but recollecting its 
wild poetic scenery, and impassioned language, I 
repeated, with a sigh, 

Nw T 9 u xpnvett) yXvxtof n irorov, 
Amrofxiv vfxas, Xiivofjav tl^m, 
Ao|n* moron rw$' ivrtGatvns* 
Xa<f', at Ar)(d.im tJtJoy apjQtaXop, Sec. 

It is the rocks, the caves, the wild and solitary 
scenery, the desert island, and the surrounding 
seas, all images of nature, that, mixed with the 
language of human passions derived from the 
same general nature, give this ancient and unique 
drama its peculiar charm ; reminding us of the 
romantic imagery in the Tempest and Midsummer 
Night's Dream, so beautifully interwoven by 
Shakspeare in those interesting dramas. 

■• Written by the Rev. Thos. Russell, of New College, Oxford. 

C 
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The miserable abode of the lonely inhabitant of 
Lenmos is marked by one image drawn from art* 
which is so minute, and sets so streagly before up 
the wants and resources of the desolate exile, 
that 'none a£ the minute circumstances whkh. ren- 
der sonartund the narrative of Robwasou Cr^p^, 
can be imagined more aftecting, I fllhide to &» 

• 

Hi the cave of Philoctetes. There is nothing 
poetical in an ill-carved cup; but in this place it 
is nendeged poetical, and most strikingly affecting* 
by the associated circumstances. 

In the quotation from Shakespeare, where you 
triumphantly appeal to the " towers, and solemn 
•* temples, and gorgeous palaces; 3 ' recollect, Sir, 
the tower is " cloudrcapt ;" the temple is asso- 
ciated with the " solemnity" of religious awe; and 
"palaces" with the splendour of earthly magnifi- 
cence: and all these images are brought into one 
grand and awful picture, to shew the mighty devas- 
tation of final ruin; and are associated with that 
leading idea of the destruction of the globe itself 
which will leave not a wreck behind ! Thus the 
" cloud-capt towers 79 become highly poetical ; nor 
can I leave this point without speaking a word of 
the particular object of the tower* Pope himself 
Wtboaght its image so pleasing, that, in the cata- 
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logue of ships from Homer, be sets before us the 
prospect of English spires, not Grecian. If the 
" cloucUcapt tower' 9 itself be a striking, and often 
a beautiful, object ; how much snore poetical, what, 
grey with years, or illumined by the setting sun, 
it carries the thought to that worship with which 
it is connected, the sabbaths of our forefathers ; or 
harmonizes with the soft, sinking landscape of 
evening, and the ideas of another world. 

If ever I should have the pleasure of seeing you 
in this county, in which I should sincerely rejoioe* 
not far from my own house I could shew you a 
tower which is " doud-capt," # but not poetical ; 
though it is of the same size with other towers, 
and adorned with pinnacles. It is what is called 
a sham tower, built in all respects like other towers 
as to one side, but it is only a wall built in thii 
shape, and added to a cottage for the sake of 4 
view, from the poetical and picturesque terrace of 
an ancient Abbey. To take you to scenes with 
which you are better acquainted. I would ask 
you, what makes the venerable towers of West* 
minster Abbey, on the side of the Thames, more 
poetical, as objects, than the tower for the manu- 
factory of patent shot, surrounded by the same 
scenery, and towering amidst the smoke qf the city? 

* The erening or morning has the same effect on this tower 
as any other ; but describe it in poetry, youtnurt keep out tf sight 
that it is " sham" otherwise all poetical associations will bejorf. 
•— $ee Lttitn to Lord Byron. 

C2 
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But, enough of this ! I have read your obser- 
rations with greater attention than you could have 
read mine ; and having so read them, I must con- 
fess I do not find one point established against 
those positions which I had distinctly laid down, 
unless your observations may be called an answer, 
where, in refutation of such plain positions, you 
repeat yourself. 

There is another circumstance, which almost 
persuades me you never read my criticism on 
Pope's Poetic Character. You say, " He glows 
" with passion in the Epistle of Eloisa; and displays 
" a lofty feeling, much above that of the satirist 

and man of the world, in his prologue to Cato, 

and his Epistle to Lord Oxford." — Campbell. 

This may be called an " answer !" how complete 
an answer it is, will be shewn by the following few 
lines of my criticism: " We regret that we have 
" little more truly pathetic from his pen than the 
" Epistle of Eloisa ; and the Elegy to the unfortu- 
" nate Lady; yet let me not forget one of the 
€i sweetest and most melodious of his pathetic effu- 
" sions, the Address to Lord Oxford, 

" Such were the notes my once-Iov'd Poet sang." 

Bowles. 

I must again entreat pardon for shewing what I 
did say of a poem founded on manners, and what 
I did not say of the Rape of the Lock. " In this 
" composition Pope stands alone, unrivalled, and 
*• possibly never to be rivalled. All his successful 
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" labour of correct and musical versification, all 
" his talents of accurate description, though in an 
" inferior province of poetry, are here consum- 
mately displayed; and as far as artificial life, that 
is, ' manners,' not passions, are capable of being 
" rendered poetical, they are here rendered so by 
* 4 the fancy, the propriety, the elegance, and the 
" poetic beauty of the machinery." 

Now I would put to you a few plain questions ; 
#nd I would beseech you not to ask whether I mean 
this or that, for I think you must now understand 
yohqt I do mean. I would beseech you also not 
to write beside the question, but answer simply and 
plainly, whether you think that the sylph of Pops, 
" trembling over the fumes of a chocolate-pot," be 
an image as poetical as that of delicate and quaint 
Ariel, who sings *' Where the bee sucks, there 
4< lurk I ?" Or of the elves of Shakespeare : 



Spirits of another sort, 



" That with the morning light mak« sport." 

Whether you think the description of a game of 
cards be as poetical, supposing the execution in the 
artists equal, as a description of a walk in a forest? 
Whether an age of refinement be as conducive to 
pictures of poetry, as a period less refined ? Whe- 
ther passions, affections, &c. of the human heart be 
not a higher source of what is pathetic or sublime 
in poetry, than habits or manners, that apply only 
to artificial life? If you agree with me, I am 
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satisfied j if not, we differ, and always skall, on the 
principles of poetical criticism. 

Your last observation is this : " I know not how 
« to designate the possessor of such gifts* but by 
** the name of a genuine poet." Nor do I, nor did 
I ever ; and I will! venture to assert, that if you 
examine well what I have here said on Pope's- several 
writings, you will not think I ever shewed reluc 
tance to attribute to him that high name. 

Again. You say, " Pope's discrimination lies 
«* in the lights and shades of " human?* manners, 
u which are at least as interesting aa those of rocks 
" and leaves!" Does it require more than the 
commonest understanding to perceive the fallacy 
of this language. 

I fear it would be thought impertinent, to ask 
you at what University you acquired your logic; 
but I guess your knowledge of the art was not 
acquired at Oxford. Your logic is this : " Human 
* € manners are the province of poets ;" therefore, 
*' the general and loftier passions are not more 
** poetical than manners oj artificial life." Shall 
I hint further, that the expression human manners 
is vague and inapplicable. Human manners may 
designate equally the red Indian, in the foreste of 
the Mississippi ; the plumed soldier, and the grey- 
haired minstrel of chivalry ; or Beau Nash, in a 
Bath ball-room. Every comedy, every farce, has 
human manners ;, but my propositiofttftfas confined 
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to manners of a refined age, which I called arti- 
ficial; and which you have artificially slurred over 
with irrelevant expressions, that prove nothing. 
Artificial manners are human, but " human man- 
" ners" are not so adapted to poetry of the 

HIGHEST KIND AS HUMAN PASSIONS. 

I beg further to say, that there is not one passage, 
concerning the poetical beauties of which you have so 
justly spoken, which I have not expressly pointed 
out myself, as the reader may find in turning to the 
passages ; particularly let him remember what I have 
said respecting the pathos, and the pictures, 
and the solemn and sweet harmonies, in the 
Epistle of Eloisa. And can I help pointing out, 
not with triumph, but with regret, that you only 
agree with me in some points, and that where 
we differ, your criticism conflictingly labours against 
your own argument: for when, nearly in the last 
(sentence, you say, " he, Pope, glows with passion 
" in the Eloisa, and displays a lofty feeling, much 
" above that of the satirist and man of the world, 
M in his Prologue to Cato, and his Epistle to Lord 
•' Oxford ;" what is that but to say, that " glowing 
" passions and lofty feelings are much above those 
«' which distinguish the satirist and man of the 
"world!!" Q, E. D. 
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In Consequence of an Article in that Publication. 



To THOMAS CAMPBELL. Esq. 



BremMlk March 14, 18*24. 

DEAR SIB, 

I Assure you it was only yesterday that I 
accidentally saw, in the Magazine, of which you 
are the Editor, an article professedly reviewing a 
pamphlet, in which a late controversy is spoken o£ 
The article in the Magazine, if not written, which 
I can hardly suppose, by the Editor, has, at least, 
his sanction, and therefore is entitled to some notice; 
1st. I am happy it is admitted that I spoke of 
" passions" in my definition of poetry. 

Est quodam prodire tenus si non datur ultra. 

No nttswiderstanding could haare taken place, be* 
tween me and yourself, if this had been originally 
admitted ; because I could not have been repre- 
sented as confining my views of poetry to Dutch 
pictures and inanimate landscapes. 
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2d. It being admitted that I had spoken of 
" passions" and that you had represented me as 
omitting them, I am very willing that your repre- 
sentation of my sentiments shall not be called 
misrepresentation, if there be any other term,* 

Whether the sentence in which " passions" are 
spoken of as " derived" from " manners/' be 
verbally accurate or not, the main drift of the 
argument is not affected by it ; which is, whether 
art or nature, passions or manners, are more sus» 
eeptible of the highest poetical effects, or, in other 
words, " are more adapted to the highest orders of 
" poetry," which is my proposition. 

A third edition of the Letters to Lord Bteon 
being about to appear, I shall have an opportunity 
of making some further remarks respecting the 
sentiments which come under the sanction of 
Mr. Campbell. 

As to the writer reviewed in the New Monthly 
Magazine, to pass over the eternal quibbles, " split- 
u ting hairs" about words ; his writing " about 
€< it, Goddess, and about it ;" to pass over his 
" proving" what I never denied, and assuming what 
I never asserted; his reasonings appear to me 
ne plus ultra absurdities in any man who can 
read and write* 

* Mr. C. had originally quoted, but omitted to make any 
tysc of, Mr. Bowles's second position. 
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Third arid lastly ; when he speaks of Homer as 
introducing images from art, I would ask, " Te' 
11 judice," whether those passages, through the 
whole of the Iliad or Odyssey, are more poetical, 
whose chief beauty depends on images from art 
or nature ? Yes or no? If you say, " the pas- 
" sages are more poetical that describe images from 
" nature, and passions, than those that describe 
4 * &rtt you agree with me!'' Can you venture 
to say the contrary ? 

I would ask you another question. 

Why could not so great and poetical a geniud 
as Virgil, have made his top as poetical as his 
Jupiter, (media nimborum in nocte,) if the sub- 
limity of any object depended solely on the genius 
of the describer ? 

Whatever verbal cavils may be made, I am quite 
sure the immoveable foundation of these principles 
cannot be shaken, either by yourself or Lord 
Byron, if the question be met fully and fairly ; and 
after all, if you should succeed, you will destroy, not 
my principles, but the principles of common sense, 
the acknowledged foundation of all sound criticism, 
from Longinus to Dr. Johnson. It will be enough 
to say, that, looking to the authority of Pope him- 
self, and to him alone, if these principles are not 
sound, the line of the Essay on Criticism, describing 
nature as ■ r 

The source, the end, the test of art, 
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was meant by Pope as burlesque, and the " song" 
by a person of quality, 

" Nature must give way tp art," 

As serious ; — which is reductio ad absurdum, or 
rather absurdum per absurdius. 

Be assured I never was *• angry with you/' — 
How cotdd I be ? You had never used the lan- 
guage of vulgar insult , nor even incivility ; you had 
unintentionally omitted, what I thought it necessary, 
in my definition of poetry, to lay down, and I 
thought it right to shew this ; and you had spoken 
of art, without reflecting, apparently, that images 
from art in poetry, are rendered more poetical from 
their moral associations, or connection with the 
external beauties of nature. 

I should certainly have thought it would have 
been more manly and generous in the Editor of 
the New Monthly Magazine, to have stated Lord 
Byron's arguments, and my answers, briefly but 
substantially,— or his own arguments, and my an- 
swers, and bis own fair answers to Jtaw*,— instead 
of tacking his opinions to ex parte statements of 
a writer, whose ingenuity consists ehiely in 
elaborate verbal cavils. 

Now, my good Sir, it will not avail you to say, 
that no one object is more poetical, (that is, more 
adapted to poetry) than another ; it signifies little 
to assert and build a baseless theory upon ah 
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tpmion, that I ever $aid " the subject of a ppem 
constitutes its merit more than the genius of the 
" author i" it is unfair to affirm that I s&\& subject 
w*l ail, when I affirmed that execution muat be 
taken into consideration. It it uiyust to cavil on 
the words " taken into consideration/ 9 when it is 
clear from the contact that the words imply " tnken 
" into consideration, before _you can estimate the 
(< xmk of a poet in hig art V J it won't do to cavil 
abwt the word* ^subline and poetical, when, if the 
subject be poetry, every one will know that the 
sublime, beautiful, or picturesque, or pathetic, must 
bp applied to poetry. It won't do to say, that the 
&*$, the sun, &c. have no sublimity in themselves, 
but th$t it depends on the treatment; for I then 
appeal to those who have best described them. It 
won't 4o to say they axe nothing in themselves g 
for even by itself, without an adjunct, the £*a jp 
flfcare poetical, {moire adapted to poetry) than any 
taml* It won't do to affirm, or to pretend to 
" prove, " that one subject is not more adapted to 
poetry than another; for then Vineix, could have 
wde his "pfovg/i" in the Geoxgic, as poetic, at 
lfgpt, as he has made his "serpent" It is of no 
we to talk of the " no iess exquisite performances 
" <^f gibnhjs w works qf art, without de-fining 
what that genius is. It wont do to assert them 
is nothing sublime or beautiful in nature, ah* 
stractedly considered, when, tho* a had poet like 



Blackmore might undo €t Creation at a jerk" 
yet the best poet could not make a '* mouse-trap" 
sublime. 

This appears to me the substance of the argu- 
ments which you think, as editor of a Magazine, 
convincing ! ! 

Now, my good Sir, ponder these things a little 
before you put forward your metaphysical coadjutor. 
1 owe to yourself to pay some more particular 
attention to arguments which I should otherwise" 
think unworthy of notice. — In the first page it is 
said mine is a new poetic theory : . Answer, it is 
as old as common sense. 2d page, it is said, 
" the creations and associations of poetry are ad-' 
"dressed to the imaginations and feelings alone." 
— Quere : how many of Pope's poems are ad-' 
dressed to the imagination and feelings alone ?— 
Ibid : It is said "the influence of poetry is con- 
"fined to the heart and affections alone /" Quere, 
How many of the poems of Pope are confined to 
the heart and affections alone ? 

This is quite enough forme, who ask only, and 
never did ask more, than these data ; and upon 
these (for my opponents blunder in my favour, 
the first step, when they thought to destroy ^ my 
theory,) data alone, I assert, Milton and 
Shakespeare are far greater Poets than Pope 
was, or ever could be, in his line of poetry* 
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In a most popular periodical publication, one of 
Blackwood's clever wags says, " What can Lord 

Byron and Campbell mean, by saying art and 

manners are as poetical as nature? It is all my 
" eye, Betty Martin /" Could the writer have in 
prophetical view, or what is called "second sight," 
this identical Martinus secundus? You probably 
might have heard, that the familiar expression is 
from an old hymn, u Mihi Beate Mar tine ! ! J" 

As to making " the hog in the wind" a sublime 
object, neither Lord Byron nor Pope could do it, 
any more than they could make, in the vulgar 
phrase, "a silk purse of a sow' sear!"* Foryourself, 
I am sorry to be compelled to observe, that, by so 
ostentatiously bringing forward absurdities, and ap- 
proving a mode of controversy you must despise, you 
appear to me to have added something like inten- 
tional insult to unintentional misrepresentation. 
Nevertheless, without the least feelings of" anger," 

I remain, dear Sir, &c. 

W. L. BOWLES. 

* A Cockney critic and poet, seeing a countryman going to a 
market-town behind the animals of which he had the charge, 
wrapt in the pastoral ideas of "Arcadia" put an eye-glass to 
his eye, and said to the countryman, " Friend, what slieep are 
" those?" ' Sheep!' the man replied ; * where dost thee come 
' from, not to know a sheep from a/rig V 

I am afraid all the great geniusses of Cockney-land could not 
make a very poetical pig-pastoral, however they might succeed 
in " sentimental" and amorous swans, of which there is an affect- 
ing description in certain comical histories, called " Romances/ 9 
by J. D'Israeli, Esq. 

D 
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On the Question, whether, in Poetical Criti- 
cism, the " Subject" of a Poem should be 
considered as well as the " Execution." 

i The words of Mr. Campbell's Oracle, in his 
first page, (for we " must speak by the card, or 
•* equivocation will ensue,") are these: €t he trusts 
" that neither the revolutions of empire, nor 
" the circumstances of literature, will ever lead 
" men to believe that the subject of a poem con* 
" stitutes more of its poetical excellency than it 
" derives from the genius of the poet !" 
But, reader, perpend- 
In " the revolutions of empire," who knows, 
but that (though the philosopher " trusts" it 
never will be) my portentous propositions may be 
established ; propositions so appalling,, as that the 
sublime and beautiful in nature may be thought 
superior to art, and passions may be thought a 
groundwork of poetry more sure than manners ! ! 
What will become of this world, if ever these 
opinions should prevail? Even the Editor of the 
New Monthly, and the publisher, and the printer's 
devil, all aghast, might enter, crying out to the 
philosopher, whom they advocate, 

" This day, oh ! Mr. Doodle, is a day indeed ! . 
" A day we never saw before \ !" 

D 2 
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But what is the proposition, that this metaphy- 
sical Doodle trusts in the revolutions of empire 
will never take place! lest, " horresco refer ens" 
future generations may believe that the subject of 
a poem shall ever constitute more of its excel- 
lence than the genius of the poet ! ! Take heart, 
foot man; as far as I am concerted you need not 
be in the least fear! ! for my words are,-**-" wfe 
" might fall asleep over the Creation of Black- 
" more, but be alive to the touches of arama* 
" tion and satire in Boileau. The sutgect, there* 
44 fore, and execution, are equally to be Considered; 
" the one respecting the poetry, and the other 
" the art and powers of the poet."— *$Kfth 
paragraph of the observations on the Poetic Cha* 
raeter of Pope.} 

Now, as Mr* Campbell is a man of veracity, 
I would wish him to ask his metaphysician, why* 
in a quotation from me, did he leave out the abdvt 
words I have quoted, stopping in the middle qf 
the sentence f Because he knew they stared him 
in the face, and told you what a " lee that was*"* 
when he said I made no distinction between the 
subject and manner of treating it. 

When the reader looks at my words he will 
think so too, and be convinced that they were 
omitted purposely. I will not say here, as in son* 
other passages, Oh! Te f Dermotte, cerebri/ but 

* See that delectable History, " Sir Andrew Wylie," 
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ask, Where, in the words of that arch wag, Fqqte, 
do you think you shall go xvhenyou die, Martin? 
further, if one subject be not, per se, moire poe* 
tied than another, I would a&k Mr. Campbell's 
oracle this question, Which does his sapience 
suppose to he the finest subject for tragedy, Mao* 
bettor " a mouse-trap ?" If you say the mouse* 
trap, the boys, as Johnson says, " would throw 
t f stones at you!" If you say that Macbeth, as a 
$ukrject is, per $e, more poetical than the other, we 
agree I You will reply, " Yes, 5 * but one man can 
write better on the subject of a mouse-trap, than the 
other on Macbeth! Good! So say I, otherwise 
Di^vckmoee would be a greater poet than Pope J 
. : Stop a minute, and do not leave out what I am 
g<)i»g to add ; " Suppose Shaj^spbabe himself 
" bad wade a tragedy on the mousetrap, executed 
•« as perfectly as sueh a pathetic subject of tram* 
'^cencfantel art could be executed by mortal poet, 
'* 4ft. you think it would be equally poetical as 
il Maebeth? ,> Why not? Because the subject of 
Oft* h " more adapted to the highest orders of 
\* poetry" than the other: so I think, 

. -, ...... Nisi quid tu, dflct« TcefeatQ, 

Dissentis! 

I have quoted a specimen of the veracity and 
ingenuity of this u wonderful" oracle of the N^w 

1 '• " What do you call the play J 
i <*Th*M<nige-trapl" Banikt. 

' ftf* terras escteds aH powerof fece \"*~&ope. 
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Monthly Magazine, from the first page ; it is but 
right to shew what this gentleman has achieved, in 
his own opinion, from the last page! He has 
f $ proved" he says, that there is not a poetical 
object in nature or art 1 ! Proved he has not, 
and proved he never can ; but suppose he has, has 
he proved no one object is more adapted, per se t 
to the highest orders of poetry than another, for 
that is my proposition ? He has " proved," also, 
that objects I have called poetical have no poetry; 
abstracted from the manner in which they are as- 
sociated by the " poet." Even this is not fairly 
stated : my position is, " Images, &c. from nature 
u . are, per se, more poetical than any from art/* 9 
Take this position as it is, and answer it if yoti can. 
Now, if this gentleman, who, coming forward 
i*for the first time" so marvellously to illumine 
the New Monthly Magazine, had read a little 
more, and wrote a little less, and paid a little at- 
tention to the subject on which hie was writing, 
he would then have found, by my own admissions, 
that what I had said nullified one half of his book, 
and stultified the other ; and proved, on the whole, 
that, though he can quibble, he was as destitute of 
veracity as of common sense. 

If ever this gentleman should begin to read a 
little, before he next sends his lucubrations into the 
world, though considering it is the first time, he 
is not the less " wonderful," I could venture to 
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{feint out a passage, which I think he himself must 
pronounce highly poetical, as follows : 



u He was in logic a great critic i 
" Profoundly skiil'd in analytic; 



a 
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" He could distinguish and divide 

" A hair twrxt south and south-west side : 

" On either which he would dispute, 

Confute, change hands, and still confute; 

He'd undertake " to prove" by force 

Of argument, a man's no horse. 
" All this, without a gloss or comment, r 
" He could unriddle in a moment, 
u In- proper terms such as men smatter, 
" When they throw out, and miss the matter !" 



But I must not here pass over one argument, 
quite new and convincing ! ! 

This acute logician, quibbling on the word 
€i poetical,' 9 asks, " But if a man's wife be 
" beautiful, should we therefore call her a poe- 
" tical .wife ?" A poetical subject we might ; but 
Mr. Bowles would not call a man's wife poetical, 
because she was beautiful ; for this reason, if the 
word "-poetical," . in common parlance, be applied 
44 to reading and writing animals, 99 it would 
be understood to imply, that the writing or read* 
ing animal was addicted to read or write poetry 9 
or scribble quibbling criticisms $ but if the word 
poetical be applied, in the sense Mr* Bowles con- 
stantly used it, to a beautiful, or picturesque 
object, or to passions, far more poetical than in- 
animate objects, in spite of Cockney logic, it would 
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mean that a landscape or tree, the beech that 

<< Wreathg Hi old fcnt*stie roots so kjfh," 

was poetical, being adapted tQ poetical description! 
Admit it, therefore, to be true, that a beautiful 
woman would not be called " poetical, because she 
" was beautiful ;" Mr. Bowles has no hesitation to 
say, that even the u proser" " who penned a 
49 stanza when he should engross" might be called 
" poetical/' though he was as ugly as Grimaldi, 
wrote verses worse than Tom Durfey, and was so 
ignorant of the beauties of external nature, that he 
never saw even apotatoe, except in a wheelbarrow ! 
J As I have mentioned the " nodding beech," I 
must add that it is a fact, as may be seen in a 
London periodical publication, that the Cockney 
critic, not conceiving what Gray could mean by a 

" Tree that wreaths its roots so high V 9 

absolutely indulges his blithe disdain, by imagining 
41 the tree to stand on its head.** 
vi, If I shall be more particular in this than I in- 
tended, it may be excused, as I promise not to an- 
swer, or read, one word of this wonderful genius's 
future lucubrations on the " sublime and beautiful.** 
I would just request him, before he begins, to hear 
^vhat an u old obsolete dunce," called Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, says of the " subjedt u of an epic poem„ 
fti J the life of Milton. 

* • ' ' ' .'■■■; 

. * The whole is^ signed "Calamus ;" quere, <2mi// Driver ? 
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PROOFS AND EXAMPLES. 



Mr. Campbell's metaphysician is too absurd, and 
too dishonest 9 to contend with. I shall therefore re- 
quest Mr. Campbell's attention to the following 
extracts, and ask, if he admit or deny the truth contained 
in them. In my opinion, the plain question respecting 
the " subject and execution" of a poem is re- 
solved by them. Let us then hear Dr. Johnson : 

" I am now to examine Paradise Lost; a poem 
" which, withrespectto design, may CLAIM the first 
" place, and, with respect to performance, the 
" second, among the productions of the human mind*' 9 
—Dr. Johnson. 

I will next beg Mr. Campbell to answer, plainly, 
if this poem claim the FIRST PLACE, with regard to 
design, and the second with respect to performance, 
WHY it could be so pronounced } Nay, if Milton 
had written satires, moral poems, one most exquisite 
and pathetic epistle, one most exquisite mock-heroic, 
whatever proofs these might be of his GENIUS, pro 
tanto, could he have been so pronounced, though the 
satires were the best the world ever saw? I will beg 
Mr. Campbell to say Yes or No! If he deny 
what Dr. Johnsoij, and what most tnen of reflection 
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will say, I think he would find it difficult to prove a 
counter-position. If he agree with Dr. Johnson, the 
difference on this point between him and me is small 
indeed. I must come a little closer respecting 
"subject," and put Dr. Johnson forward. 

" By the general consent of critics, the first praise of 
" genius is due to the writer of an Epic Poem ; for it 
" requires an assemblage op all the powers, 
" which are singly sufficient for other compositions!!" 
*i~Life of Milton. 

Is this good sense, or is it nonsense ? 

Again : 

"The subject of an epic poem is naturally an 
44 event of great importance, That of Milton is not 
" the destruction of a city, or the foundation of aa 
" empire: the subject is, the Fall of Worlds, the 
•' Revolutions of Heaven, &c." — Life of Milton* 

" Before the greatness displayed by Milton's 
•' poem, all other greatness shrinks away," &c. 
. " To display the motions and actions of beings thus 
41 superior, so far as human reason can examine them, 
" or human imagination represent them, is the task 
"which this mighty poet has undertaken and 

" PERFORMED !!" . 

I place before you these extracts from one whom, 
I think, as good a judge as you can produce. Are 
the positions sound? Yes, or no. If yes, can Pope, 
however exquisite his skill, in respect to any thing be 
bus written, be ranked on the same " file" with thi# 
" mighty" poet? It is almost too absurd to ask the 
question. Pope's genius is granted, his talents are 
granted, his execution of what he has done puts this 
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beyond all doubt ; but his genius has never undertaken 
or performed a subject so adapted to the higher orders 
of poetry ; and his execution, if these premises be 
true, though consummate, will only place him eminent 
in his line ; and no more in the eame walk with Milton 
and Shakespeare, than with him whosfe execution 
entitled him, among air poets that ever lived, to be 
pronounced THE FIRST among^the lights of the human 
mind ! I 

Upon these premises I rest, as far as " subject" and 
execution are concerned. And t have only to add Ihat 
those who, in their blind idolatry, wish to place Pope 
in the rank of Shakespeare and Milton, are the 
"bigots," and " Sectarists ; w * not I, who wished only 
to appreciate, not -depredate, his distinctive and cha- 
racteristic excellence. 

* I cannot pass over the audacious falsehood of Mr. Camp* 
fe ell's advocate, who can " prove** froth my propositions, that 
Thomson is as great a poet as Shakespeare ! ! Whereas, I hate 
constantly put all descriptive poetry least and last ; and " pagk 
"klonS,"— passions, passions ! i fiitet. The f <mly way to prevetoi, 
If any thing can mtuture, this audacious ipcrrersion, will be td 
print "pasritng'' at the end of every pentence, when I am speak 7 
ing of external nature. 
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On Objects * Sublime and Beautiful" in 
Nature, abstractedly. 
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.. Whether there be sublime or beautiful objects in 
nntaie, perse, or not, (though it appears to me that none 
but the most metaphysically mad could think otherwise,) 
there can be no cavil, if I take my pictures from poetry, 
as to whether what is beautiful, or picturesque, or sub- 
lime, be poetical. We will open Theocritus/ for 
the book lies on my table. 

Ml rt rot ^tOvptariu* x*f a tjtrvt, oiVoA^ ntt£,. 
.... A. rnqn taut f&ty#w £MtaF$&<« 

To^y i*othing of tfce music of these lines* we see the 
landscape, and hear, at it were, the very whisper of the 
pine hanging over the fountain ; ihdu^h another poet 
might, from want of taste, or from injudicious selection; 
or mean additions, even of these very objects make a 
contemptible daub by " imitating nature abominably ;" 
yet, if the objects had not been picturesque, and so far 
adapted to poetry, Theocritus could not have made 
the picture so beautiful ; and therefore the objects are, 
per ee, poetical: For if it were true, that this subject 
had not intrinsic poetry from nature, Theocritus 
could have made the subsequent verses as poetical as 
these. Has he done so ? No, he could not. All the 
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execution in the world could not make the next suc- 
ceeding lines as poetical* 

Every scholar, of any taste and feeling, involuntarily 
repeats the tirst passage with delight, and turns as in* 
voluntarily from the other. Why ? Because the sub- 
ject of the one is picturesque, and therefore so far 
poetical ; the other is less so, and no art or genius in 
the poet could make it as poetically beautiful. 

A lover of " in-door nature* who would say that there 
is nothing in the whole range of art, or of nature, per se, 
more poetical than another, might apply a$p n ro $&* 
piar(A.* to the kitchen bellows, not otriitting, in shining 
description, the fire-tongs and shovd: the genius with 
which these in-do6r implements, together with the gentle 
4*St?»0pt* of the bellows were described, would probably 
make them, as poetry, pari passu with the landscape 
of Theocritus, in his opinion l ! 

I assert, on the contrary, that whatever skill MAY. 
BE employed, some subjects, describedhy one and the 
saftne genius, will be more poetical than others, and all 
men will involuntarily confess it, cum venttim ad 
verum est. 

Horace says, (and I have at least such a dunce as 
Horace on my side on more points tten one,) 

" Et quae, 
"Desperat tractata nitescerb, posse reunquit:" 

Further; if I were to go for an object, abstractedly 
poetical, from nature as given by this poet, I Would 
transcribe one line only : 

" Et praeceps Anio, et Tiburni lucus. 

The next line is 

« Uda mobttibas Pomaria rivis." 
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'Which of these three pictures are the most poetical* 

" Prapceps Anio, Tiburni luous ;'* 

or the last? 

Every ope, I think, would say the first ; because in 
the first the eye is fixed on the picturesque torrent of 
&WQ, and the woods of Tivoli ; and in the other, to 
the small artificial rivulets by which the Pomaria were 
watered , But let us appeal to Pope himself. Who 
4oes not remember the celebrated simile paraphrased 
from Homer : 

" As when the moon, &c. 

" O'er heav'n's pure azure sheds, &c." 

Now granting, argumenti causa, that the moon were* 
per se, no more poetical, that is, adapted to poetry, than 
& green cheese, (which is a natural object, an artificial 
object, an object of out-of-door nature, and in-door al$o, ; 
and, as Lord Byron might say, a " supernatural" 
** euper-artiftcioF 9 object 1) let it be the green cheese 
6t Polyphemus, laid by for his beloved Galatea,., 
ckmld Theocritus, could Homer, have made, a 
picture of it as poetical as the moon-light siinile ? 

I was going to speak of " the sun, in Milton ;" of the 
stars, where " Hesperus rides brightest;" of the morn; 
of evening; but 

Cynthius aurem vellet. 

|f what I have said cannot persuade even the ujo$t 
obtuse and blundering metaphysician, that there are 
some objects in nature more adapted to poetry, per 
se, than others ; and if this position be denied, that 
there are some objects in nature more describable, ahd 
which liave been more exquisitely ' described, than any 
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works of art can be, though described by the greatest 
genius the world ever saw ; — if what I have said be no^ 
sufficient to prove this, no examples could ; and I mast 
rest on these reasons, whether good or bad, for 
retaining that opinion myself, at least till I shall hear 
some much better arguments, to the contrary. 

These quibbles about the word " poetical," which 
word, if it affect me, affects Lord Byron also, and in 
the same degree; and the whole elaborate nonsense, 
which Mr. Campbell calls " an Answer," is nul- 
lified in a moment, by only remembering that 
poetical is adapted to poetry. 

Tet for the sake of my readers I will canvass some 
objections a little farther; — No great correspondent 
feeling is excited in the bare words ocean, sun, planet, 
firmament, because the mind is fixed chiefly on the 
word, as a noun substantive in grammar— Musa, do- 
minus, domus, coelUm, mundUs. Something is added/ 
if I say dominus jussit, munduspatet, sol nitet. 

Still, the bare word, if it excite a moment's thought, 
excites ideas that are, and must be, more poetical than 
any images from art. • * ' 

"And God said, let there be light, and there* 
'♦WAS light !!" This is sublime, and so thinks as 
great a critic as Mr. Campbell's. But it could not 
have been so poetically sublime, if the object from which 
the image is derived, was not abstractedly capable of 
exciting sublime ideas more poetical than any object in 
works of art. The object is sublime in its magnificence, 
sublime in its relation to power, though such a poet 'as 
Blackmore could not describe it. One scene in 
landscape is more picturesque, adapted to painting, 
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than another, though a sign-post painter could not 
paint it. 

If it be action that chiefly excites emotion, on which 
account I think it will appear that what Longinus calls 
"sublime," Aristotle with greater discrimination 
calls " energetic/ 9 

the object itself most be sublime, and as such adapted 
to poetry in the first instance. A thousand circum- 
stances may be added to any poetical object to render 
it still more so by accumulation of accessary " images'' 
that belong to it ; thus 

To behold the wancTting moon, 
Riding, war her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray, 
Through the heav'ns wide pathless way. 

Here are five or six images, all in relation, and all 
of the highest poetical interest, rendering more distinct, 
in action and in glory, one object, abstractedly poetical 
— far more adapted to poetry than any object in art. 
It is thus poetry paints ! An object is not merely set 
before us, but being primarily adapted to poetry, it be- 
comes more poetical, when it thus shines out amidst the 
galaxy of its glorious relations ; whilst the mind follows 
with excited attention, and more profound delight. 

Perhaps the Canticle, in our Common Prayer. Book, 
would best shew the poetic sublimity of mere objects of 
nature upon the simplest scale, called into action. 



Oh 
Oh 
Oh 



ye sun and moon — Praise ye the Lord. 

ye winds of God — Praise ye, &c. 

ye winter and summer— Praise ye, fyc* 



Oh ! ye seas and floods — Praise ye, &c. 
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I would merely ask, if any " artificial" object in 
the whole world could sustain a like sublimity with all 
these objects? " O ye cities and towns/* for instance? 
Therefore some objects are more poetical (adapted to 
poetry) than others ; and " what are sublime or beau- 
" tiful in the works of nature, are more poetical than 
" any works of art!" but passions are more poetical, 
that is to say, more adapted to the highest orders of 
poetry, than any visible object in nature or art. 



Having taken up this slight examination, in de- 
ference to Mr. Campbell, I shall go a step farther. 
The SUN and the ocean, we are told, are not poe- 
tical in themselves, as all poetry depends on the treat- 
ment alone ! ! 

" I have introduced both these objects/' the meta- 
physician proclaims aloud, "in the two following lines, 
" and think you will hardly pronounce them poetical !" 

" The Sun had risen before we left town ; 

" And we got within sight of the Ocean about five o'clock." 

Bravo! However, " the Sun" and " the Ocean" are 
something, even here. But my position is, that what 
is sublime and beautiful in nature is more so than any 
thing in art : so, by your leave, if, for "Sun and 
" Ocean," I put the artificial objects, a cock' d- hat, 
and the sign of the Green Gander, the sentence with the 
Ocean and Sun would be more poetical than the other. 

E 
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I leaf e those to whom " Nature" it so mysterious, 
to sny which even o£ these t*o sentences is most 
poetical I ! 

tet Mr. Campbell's wonderful logician, who starts 
out thus powerful at once, like Minerva from the head 
of Jupiter, let him go yet higher : 

44 The tun, stare, planets, and firmament , 
44 Give light to the ocean and earth /" 

He asks " if this be poetical?" Answer: More poe- 
tical, certainly, than 

" The vox-lights, the lustres, the sconces and the chandeliers, 
44 Give light to the ball-room!!" 
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On Poetry derivedfrom Passions; and Instances 
in which what is sublime or pathetic may be 
affected by unpoetical treatment. 

We haye hitherto been speaking only of 
visible objects of poetical sublimity in Nature. Though! 
I point to my most material preposition, and say, 
" passions, passions, passions," are the sonl of po6- 
try, it is of no nse ! It is still asserted that I confine 
my ideas to minute descriptions of external nature i 
that Thomson, according to my principles, is a greater 
poet than Shakespeare!! I shall therefore say si 
few words ooncerning poetry derived from its highest 
source ; and shall take the first examples which occxei 
in the volume that contains the sublimest and most 
poetical images in the world. 

" He bowed the heavens, also, and came down ; and it 
" was dark under his feet : be rode upon the cherubims, 
" and did fly : he came flying on the wings of the wind." 

It was not even in the power of Sternhold and 
Hopkins to destroy the sublimity of this passage : 

" The Lord descended from above, 

" And bow'd the heavens most high ; 
" And underneath hip; feet he cast 

" The darkness of the sky, 
" On chernbs and on cherubim,'* &c. 

4 

Now let us take a poetical passage of the most pathetic 
kind: — " By the waters of Babylon we sat down and 
" wept, when we remembered thee, oh ! Sion," 

E 2 
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With regard to the first of these passages, to shew 
how just is the general remark of Horace, 

" Invenias etiam dujecti membra poetae," 

let the images be disjointed how they will, the images 
being sublime or magnificent in themselves, you cannot 
destroy them— you will still find, turning them into 
prose, the same materials of sublimity, the same dis- 
jficti membfa poeta. It is exactly the reverse with 
pathetic poetry. In the Psalm, " by the waters of 
" Babylon," words the most simple, combined with the 
imagery, excite instantaneous feelings of sympathy. 
* Snch being the sublimity and pathos of those two 
passages from scripture, let us set these performers, 
V Thomas Sternhold, John Hopkins, and others/' 
to work on them. The first passage, as I have said, 
they could - hardly do otherwise than render sublime, 
though they were themselves entirely unconscious of it. 
Now let us see what they can make of the pathetic 
verse which I have quoted from the Psalms ! 

" When as we sat In Babylon, 

" The rivers round about, 
" All in remembrance of Sion, 

" The tears for grief burst out ! 
" We hung our harps and instrument* 

M The willow trees upon ; 
" For in this place, men, for their use, 

" Had planted many a one!" 

Who does not instantly feel the lameness, the diluted- 
ness, the scrannel impotence of the paraphrase ? 

If I were to adduce one incident more pathetic 

. than another, in the whole world of writings, I should, 

jierhaps, draw an example from the affecting story of 

" Joseph arid his brethren." The mind is worked up 
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to the most iutense interest, when his brothers stand 
before Joseph, who is unknown to them. What is the 
first word he utters, after he has told them who he is ? 
u I am Joseph your brother:" he stops not a moment 
for an answer, but instantly, and as scarce breathing, 
enquires, " Does my Father yet live? the old man, 
" of whom ye spake ?" The slightest alteration of 
these words, so delicate is high-wrought sympathy 
would instantly destroy the interest. 

One distinction seems to me obvious : by additions, 
and those chiefly from art, a passage in which sublime 
objects occur may be made mean, as by Cowley and 
Blagkmore ; though the objects themselves, abstract- 
edly, cannot be made so. Pathos may be entirely de- 
stroyed by bad treatment, or even altering words ; but 
I affirm, as will be shewn afterwards, that no possible 
treatment can make a really unpoetical image poetical, 
nor any image from art as sublime as images from 
nature, or manners as poetical as passions, provided the 
poet be adequate in genius, as Milton and Shakes- 
peare were ; and that, therefore, Pope can never be 
in the same line with these immortal poets, let his exe- 
cution be wbflt it may ; never equal to them in sublimity, 
or in pathos ; never equally master of our hearts ; and 
though equalling in execution, pro tanto, (all his works 
being considered,) never even approaching them in the 
vastness, richness, copiousness, or affecting' beauties, 
of their several creations* 

I have placed, in consequence of the consummate 
execution of his Eloisa, and Rape of the Lock, Pope 
before Dry DEN. But if the " Flower and the Leaf 9 
of DrvDEN had been original, this exquisite work of 
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fancy and execution Would have weighed down the 
Rape of the Lock ; bat in consequence of this unique, 
Original, and exquisite performance! the Rape of the 
Lock, and the most finished and passionate Epistle of 
Eloisa, infinitely superior to any thing of the kind ex- 
tant, I have ventured to place Popb above Dryden, 
notwithstanding the superiority of Dryden's Ode a 
And yet, with this printed and published decision, I am 
held up as considering that he who could write a 
V sonnet to a lap-dog, a greater poet than Pop a." See 
a publication called " The Speculum !" 

Such is the periodical press in the year 1822!! 
Some writers, having been beat out of asserting that 
I called " Popb no great poet," turn round and say, 
if I allow his exquisite Eloisa to be so pathetic, and 
pathos to be one of the great characteristicks of the 
higher orders of poetry, why not place, him with 
Shakespeare? Because " one swallow does not 
" Jbake a summer :" and what comparison is there be- 
tween Eloisa and Lear ? 
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Virgil's GfcoftGics; and wfveffier what is mean, 
per se, can be rendered poetical by any art qf 
the Poet. 

Mr. Campbell, in the New Monthly Magazine, 
professes to call the arguments 1 have examined, an 
answer to me ! 1 This luminous coadj utoir of Mr. Camp- 
bell has " ployed" that the ihost insignificant crea* 
tares, swarming bees* may, in the hands of Virgil; 
become $ubHm$, the whole poetical tablimity, or beauty, 
depending upon the describer ! ! As he adduced thd 
Very respectable authority of such a scholar as Mr; 
Knight, I shall be irior* particular. 

All creatures that^y, m&y, I think, a* I havd before 
observed, be generally pronounced pofetieai. How ex- 
quisitely has Spencer set before us the clown brushing 
away the flies on a summer evening ! It is the air, 
the flowers, herbs, the broken hum in the sunshine, 
that make these objects poetical ; as the wild rocks — 
the daring flight — the eye of fire — make the "fulthinis 
" alitem" the most poetically sublime among birds. 

It may be further observed, that birds become more 
poetical according to the places where they chiefly 
inhabit, associated feelings, &c. Hence, rock birds, 
sea-birds, birds of the desert, are poetical; in the 
solitary woodland, Philomel sings 

" Most musical, most melancholy ; M . * . . 

and Virgil as beautifully describes the tnurmurs of 
the wild dove on the elm, -;■ 

" Nee gemere aeria cessabit tartar ab ulmo." 
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All these circumstances enhance the poetical interest. 
The cuckoo is associated with spring ; the vulture with 
rocks and tempests ; the redbreast with the sacred asso- 
ciations of the dead, — 

" The Redbreast oft, at evening hours, 

" Shall kindly lend its little aid, 
" With scatter'd moss and gathered flow'rs, 

" To deck the ground where thou art laid." 

Why is this last picture sa affecting? because it is 
strongly and beautifully connected with human sym- 
pathy. The observation leads to an infinitude of ex- 
amples, independent of the flowers, the air, the sunshine, 
the beautiful forms which birds possess. But let me 
turn 4 from these poetical objects to a toad in a garden ! 
Who can make a sublime, pathetic, or beautiful toad ? 
Though such an object might be in sympathy with 
certain characters that shall be nameless, who can make 
a toad poetical ? You must connect with it feelings of 
dislike and aversion : 

" Squat at the ear of Eve, familiar toad." Milton. 
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" Familiar toad, 

Half froth, half venom, spits itself abroad." Pope. 



If these images be introduced, it is to excite aver- 
sion; but the sympathy with what is great, or delight- 
ful, or beautiful, is the foundation of the higher orders 
of poetry. 

Virgil could not make a harrow as poetical as 
a waterfall, or dignify that unpoetical reptile which, in 
a garden, better associates itself with the ideas of a 
critic than with poetry, as the Editor of the Quar- 
terly Review has once happily observed, \\\ Jiis answer 
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to the Critical Review, on his admirable translation of 
Juvenal!!! 

There are two characters who constantly cry out, 
" Away with this cant about Nature ! !" One sees with 
more delight 

" The flambeaux flash against the morning skies," 

than the sun 

" Firing the red top of the eastern pines," 

The other, who cries, ' * Away with this cant about Na- 
" ture !" is the critic who, probably, never saw any thing 
higher than St. Paul's; who writes of blue Italian skies, 
and gardens of roses, though he never saw a sky but 
through smoke, or a rose but in the spout of a china 
teapot! " Away with the cant about Nature!*' is 
as natural to such characters as the wonderment ex- 
pressed about " general nature, external nature," by a 
critic, whose ideas in poetry are, probably, confined 
to the sublime and magnificent in a London square, 
or blandishments of " erotic" swans ! Such characters 
are thus described by the Satirist : 

" He, with an awkward briskness, not his own, 
"Triumphant seem'd, when that strange savage Dame, 
" Known but to few, and only known by name, 
" Plain Common Sense, appear'd, by Nature there 
" Appointed, with plain Truth, to guard the chair. 
." The Arch-Cockney saw, and, blasted with a frown, 
. " Jo his first state of nothing melted down." 

Churchill. 

* 

A little acquaintance with "this strange savage 
"QylME," and no less strange thing, called Nature, 
would be of great service to some metaphysicians, as 
well as poets. 
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To return to the " sublime" insects ! If they fly,* 
they are poetical. Take even the beetle : 

" Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight" Gray. 
" Against the traveller borne in heedless hum." Collins. 

Reptiles exciting terror for that reason may be 
made highly poetical. So in Virgil's Georgics : 

" Postquam exusta pains, temeque ardore dehisount : 
" Exilit in siccum, et flatnmantia lumlna torquens 
" Sasvit agris." 



Again, 

" Cum positis novus exuviis nitidusque javenta 
*' Volvitur, aut catnlos tectis aut ova relinquens, 
*' Ardaus ad solem et Unguis micat ora trisulois." 

Bat no " treatment* 9 can make the bee " sublime /" 
Poetic sublimity is not its character, but poetic beauty 
is : and first, let the " most sluggish of the Dunciad 
" tribe" answer, is a bee a natural or artificial object? 



" Ergo, ubi vsr naeta sudum camposque patents* 
" Erumpunt portis, eoneurritur ; others m alto 
" Fit sonituiy magnum mixta glomerantur in orbsm, 
" Pracipitesque eadunt. Non densior aers grands, 
"Nee de concussa tantum plait \Xi<n glandis" 

This is leautipul t —inest sua gratia parvis ; — bat all 
the poets in the world cannot make the imagery sub- 
lime. It is beautiful by nature ; a consummate poet 
avails himself of that beauty; so Theocritus, 

• It is said fhat I should prefer " flying* with supreme domi- 
'' nion !" J should prefer " sailing !" for, if the artificer made 
the tails, he did not make '< the winds V 9 

9 See GitAY'i Progreif of Poetry. 
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And observe, in the passage from the Georgics, the 
images from nature! " Ver sudum — campos patentes 
" — €Bthere in alto" &c. &c. From his vagrant labours, 
his life among the flowers, in the sunshine of spring, 
over the fields, or when 

u With early wing, 
" He murmurs the btassom'd trees among ;? . 

from his airj hum, his rich cblotfrs in the Hght, 
the bee is peculiarly poetical, and its introduction aa? 
oompanied . necessarily with poetical circuiaatanoes- 
Vi kG i l, therefore* could. give a poetical interest to 
keei, and even to the snake ! Could he do so to the 
inAtrutoe&t of art, employed snore especially upon the) 
subject of his poem, — the plough, or auy of its artificial 
accessaries f? Let the reader see. . 

« Curvi fortnam acctpit Qtmus aratrl ; 
" Huic a stir pe ptdes temo protentus in octo, 
" Binae aureS| duplici aptantur dentalia dorse/* 

Nay, with all the poetry Virgil has thrown on his 
subject, and that poetry from nature, (as Pope has done 
in his Essay on Man,) the Georgics would have lost their 
most imperishable charm, if he had not shewn in his 
poem the M dukid" as well as the " pulchra" by the 
exquisite episode of Orpheus, &c. 

" Ipse cava solans aegrom testudioe amorem, 

" Te, dulcis conjux, te solo in littpre secum, 

44 Te venicnte die, te decedente canebat. 

" Taenarias etiam fauces, alta ostia Ditis, 

" £t oaligantem nigra formidine lucatn » 

*' Ingressus." 
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Who does not almost involuntarily repeat the rest to 

"Heunontua, palmai! 
" Dixit, et ex oculis subito, ceo famas in auras," &c. 

Need I mention, in farther illustration of the ne- 
cessity of such interspersions in such a work, Ajnstaeui 
descending into the Deep to see his mother the Sea- 
Nymph — 

" Jamque domam mirans genetrieis, et humida regna, 
M Speluncisque lacns claasos, lucosque sonantes, 
" Ibat, et, ingenti motu stupefaetas aquaium." 

Who that reads these passages cares one farthing 
about the betas segetes, and the plough? and who does 
not see the art of the poet? and who does not know it 
is these images from nature, from external nature 
and passions, that make the Georgics, whatever they 
may be as a treatise on agriculture, eternal as a 
poem? 

The only part of the heap of blunders that Mr. Camp- 
bell has puffed, which has the least claim to any 
attention from a sensible man, is that taken from Mr. 
Knight ; and which, on that account, I have examined 
with more respectful attention. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

As what I bare stated in some part of these pages 
might not be believed without proof, I transcribe lite- 1 
rally two passages, one from my Observations, and the 
other from a Letter to me, by which the reader will see 
the shifts to which such opponents are reduced. 

Passage from my Edition of Pope. 

" Let me not be considered as thinking that THB 
" subject alone constitutes poetical excellency, the 
" execution is to be taken into consideration at the same 
" time, for we might fall asleep over the. Creation 
'.' of Blackmore, but be alive to the touches of ani* 
" mation and satire in Boilrau !"— Bo wles. , .. », 

"lam aware that you affect to assign a part of it to 
" execution! Let me not, however, you say,becbn>- 
" sidered as thinking that the subject constitutes poetical 
" excellency ! Here you seem (as usual) to have studied 

" AMBIGUITY OP EXPRESSION." — MAC DBRMeT, 

page 44. '• «• ■ 

The latter limb of the sentence, which puts the meann 
ing out of doubt, is omitted. A full stop is put in the 
middle of the sentence, for no other reason than that it 
should appear ambiguous; and then I am boldly ac- 
cused of purposed ambiguity!!! No reader could 
believe this, if he had pot seen it! and I leave if to 
speak for itself. t J _, " ..'*'" 



it 
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The whole of what this logician " has proved" is 

thus sammed up : 

" I have proved that there is nothing poetical in 

the works of nature or art ! I have proved that the 

objects you call poetical have no poetry, abstracted 

from the manner in which they are associated by the 

* po^t ; and that where the manner is not poetical, the 

" description will be prosaic, however richly it way be 

« down with your poetical images ; and that qohsch 

«•• queotly ia all eases it is the manner alone that eon- 

" stitutea peebcal pro-eminence^— Page last 

The first is not "proved" nor can be "proved" unless 

it can be "proved that no one object is more adapted 

to poetry than another ; — adapted to poetry, being my 

definition of poetical; bearing the same relation to 

£*6fry that picturesque does to painting. 

To the second : — I refer my reader to the example of 

BlAokmorb and Boileau, whioh this opponent has 

designedly omitted. 

, - »TJo the third :— J deny, if by " treatment alone" it be 

inifeipred, that the most successful " treatment" of epis- 

4fos, or satires, places a poet in the same file as the most 

S£$Qeagfui " treatment" of an epic poem. 

t iTFhift is the logician's own summary f the rest is 

confusion worse confounded, quibbles, word-catching, 

blunders, and fraud, as far as I can comprehend him. 

fie quotes the lines, 

' " He who would see Melrose aright, 
" Must see it by the pdU nwon-light V 

IJe quotes Collins'* Ode to Fear ! ! as if he bad never 
heprd that tragedy was founded on terror and. pity, and' 
as if " fear" was not a passion ! 
I here leave Mr. M'Dirmot ! ' ' : lj 
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Having given this summary of the answer to me, I 
will conclude by. giving a summary of my principles, tq 
which this affects to be an answer : 

1. That there are some objects, both in nature awl 
art, more poetical, that is, more adapted to poetry, than 
others. 

2. That those most adapted will be fonnd among ttm 
greatest objects in nature. 

3. That, as in external nature there exist otyeots w<Kt. 
susceptible of poetry than others, from their beauty, 
picturesque appearance, ideas excited by tha contem* 
plation of power, &c; &c. ; so are the higher p&siom 
of the heart, including all that affects the invagination, 
more adapted to poetry than the manners and habits of 
any particular period. 

4. That the subject, whether of an epic poem, or 
tragedy. or moral epjstles, ot satire, must be tykep i^to 
consideration, before the rank of a poet in hi* art c*a 
be determined, let his execution, in that rank, be what 
it may. 

5. That, be the subject what it quay, it n^ustsofar 
depend on the execution, that he who executes, as 
wett as possible, a poem on any subject, wbtild T>e a 
better poet than be would be, whose subject was an 
epic, in which the execution entirely failed* 

6. That if of three poets, one had executed an epic 
poem, another a tragedy, and the third a most pathetic 
epistle, one work of exquisite imagination in mock- 
heroic, with satires, &c; and that these three poets 
had executed their several descriptions of poetry with 
the same perfection, viz. an epic poem, a tragedy, an 
ode or epistle, or a mock-heroic, or moral essays, or 
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satires ; that then, those who had so executed works like 
Paradise Lost, or dramas like Macbeth, Othello, Tem- 
pest, As you like it, &c. would, from the nature of the 
subjects, and equal execution, according to my prin- 
ciples, and the principles in criticism generally admitted 
and acknowledged, be pronounced the greatest poets; 
and, therefore, that Pope, with all his execution, never 
could be placed in the .same rank with Milton and 
Shakespeare* 

These are the deductions from my principles, which 
neither Lord Byron nor Mr. Campbell have an* 
swered. 

• So far from depreciating Pope, I believe I am the only 
writer who would place, and who has placed, him above 
Pry den ! As to Mr. M'£ermot*s reasonings, they appear to 
me such as could only be met by ridicule. I should not, indeed, 
have said a word that looked like disrespect, if he, as well as the 
Critic in the Quarterly Review, had not used the language of 
personal flippancies towards me. But, in return for the kindness 
expressed by him, that, instructed by him, I may remove from 
the ranks of those " who write dull receipts how poems may be 
" made" (which I have not done) ; I hope, under the hasty ex- 
amination which his Letter to me has undergone, ** he may 
" remove" from the ranks of carping verbal hypercritios, to 
become a critic with larger and more liberal views, to scorn dis- 
ingenuous perversions, and to use no language, unprovoked, 
which may be thought inconsistent with the character of a fair 
critic, a candid man, or a liberal scholar. 
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ANSWER 



TO A 



Writer in the Quarterly Review, 

MAINTAIN I NO, 

THAT " IN-DOOR NATURE" IS AS POETICAL AS THE 
MAGNIFICENCE OF THE CREATION; 

AND 

That exquisite Delineations of Manners entitle a Poet 
to rank as high in his Art, as exquisite Delineations 
of the Passions of Nature. 



Nod si te ruperis, inqa*ra> 

Par erit, Horace. 



It will be observed, that in Lord Byron'* argu- 
ment little was said respecting the character qf 
Pope as a Poet; it was a mere literary dis- 
cussion, evidently in part badinage, by Lord 
Byron, to prove, in the disdainful loftiness qf 
genius, that he could make black white. It 
Would hardly liave required an answer, had not 
so many unreflecting people deemed it conclu- 
sive. In the criticism qf the Writer in the 
Quarterly Review, all is serious and elaborate ; 
and it is so Jar more difficult to answer 9 as 

" Your true no-meaning puzzle* mere tk*n wit J 9 

The substance qfthe Answer, as far as poetical 
criticism is concerned, I have here added, that 
the reader may form his opinion* 




AN 



ANSWER, Ac. 



Dr. Warton had declared, or, according to 

* 

the Quarterly Reviewer, had the " merit of first 
" declaring of Pope, that he did not think him at 
" the head of his profession, and that his species of 
" poetry was not the most excellent one of the art." 
This is Warton's opinion, and this is mine; 
and this opinion I have supported in the Principles 
of Poetry ; and this opinion I think I can easily 
defend (though I believe that so defined it will be 
generally admitted) against Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Campbell, and the Quarterly Reviewer. But 
first for Dr. Johnson. What says the Doctor ? 

4 

" To circumscribe poetry by a definition will 
" only show the narrowness of the definer." u If 
" Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found ?" 

f 2 
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He might as well have said, " If the lark be not 
" a singing bird> where is a singing bird to be 
" found ?" Such is the Doctor's logic ! 

" Aye ! but such a definer," adds the critic, 
" arose in the disciple of Warton, the Rev. W< 
" L. Bowles, who hag distinguished himself in 
" this idle controversy." Now, such a definer 
did not arise in W. L. B. He was not so absurd 
as to attempt " circumscribing" poetry to ok£ 
species, and to that one species alone! He 
never thought, and never implied he thought, that 
Pope was not a poet, or that any definition would 
exclude him from a most high order ; but, when 
vague claims were made, as they now are, respect- 
ing his absolute supremacy in the art— tot his line 
of art — the Rev. W. L. Bowles thought, and 
does think, not that Pope was not a poet, a poet 
the most finished and most excellent in his order, 
but that his order was not the highest in poetry, 
whilst Homer, and Shakespeare, and Milton 
remain. 

And he must here also observe, that he did not 
enter into this " idle controversy" voluntarily, but 
was forced into it by total misrepresentation. 

I proceed to Consider the other authority 
which this critic advances, namely, that of Mr* 
Campbell. 

The sentence in which the authority of hfe name 
is produced is this : - • 
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" Mr. Bowles opens his observations on die poetic 
character of Pops, with two regular propositions : that 
images drawn from what is sublime or beautiful 
in Nature are more poetical than images drawn from 
art; and that passions are more adapted to poetry than 
manners." 

This is my proposition, which I think substan- 
tially unanswerable. I had said I was obliged to 
the writer for being so far fair, in this one instance, 
as not to leave out the latter part of the sen- 
tence ! ! But the writer did not do so ; he falsified 
the passage on purpose, leaving out artificial!" 
Jlce tibi erunt artes ! Nevertheless, I take it as it 
is. This is my position, and I think it unan- 
swered and unanswerable. 

For the sake of clearness, I shall re-state the 
grounds of my opinions. 

i 

" All images drawn from what is beautiful <?r 
sublime in the works of nature, are more beau- 
tiful and sublime than any images drawn from art,* and 
they are, therefore, per se, (abstractedly,) more poe- 
tical! In like manner, those PASSIONS of the human 
heart, which belong to nature in general, are per se 
more adapted to the higher species of poetry than lN-r 
CI dental and transient manners !" 

I have not Mr. Campbell's Specimens at hand, 
#nd as I am now answering the critic in the Quw 

* This is an axiom, not a " theory/' 
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terly Review who brings the passage against me, I 
must take the words before me. 

" Mr. Campbell judges, that the exquisite descrip- 
tion of artificial objects and manners is NOT LK88 
characteristic of gbnils than the description of 
simple physical appearances /" 

In die first place, Campbell overlooked entirely 
what I had made the chief principle of poetry, 
taking his opinions at second-hand from the Edin- 
burgh Review. The critic here confines himself 
to thejirst part of my proposition . Instead of an* 
awering even this part, he says, the " exquisite de- 
" script ion" of works of art is not less characteristic 
of genius than descriptions of simple physical 
appearances! Doubtless! but one half, and that 
the most essential, of my proposition is entirely 
omitted, and the other half mistaken. Why not 
take the plain words of the two propositions, and 
answer " negatur ? ,f 

Without talking of " exquisite description' * of 
art as " characteristic of genius," will any one 
deny, that " images, drawn from what is sublime 
" or beautiful in the works of nature, are 
" more beautiful and sublime than any images 
41 drawn from art, and therefore, per se, abstract- 
'* edly, more poetical ?*• Will this critic deny 
it? Then, why confound the proposition, by 
talking of " characteristics of genius/' and that 
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genius indefinite? Doubtless! because Mr; Camp- 
bell must define what he means by genius* 
Cowley had as much genius as Milton, but not 
for the highest orders of poetry. 

I used the words per se, designedly, to shew 
that, let works of art be as sublime or beautiful as 
they might, images drawn from what is sublime 
or beautiful in nature, that is, from the great 
and beautiful works of the Almighty, are moke so, 
and therefore more poetical, more adapted to poetry. 

What would be the most exquisite description of 
Mr. Campbell's ship, abstractedly, as a poetical 
object, in comparison with the description of the 
same ship, in conjunction with the elements of 
nature ? This I have shewn ; nor have I said any 
thing as to the point whether the " exquisite de- 
" scription" of this object or of that is " most 
u characteristic of genius !" I spoke of the inva- 
riable principles of poetry. An " exquisite" 
painting on a snuff-box may be, for aught I have 
said to the contrary, characteristic of genius, so 
far as exquisite skill goes, in that line; but the 
most exquisite skill in that line cannot make a 
painter so eminent in all that relates to the higher 
orders of his art, as the Cartoons conceived by 
the genius, and executed by the hand, of a 
Raphael ! 

I turn from Dr. Johnson and Mr. Campbell 
to my critic. I will shew more fairness to him 
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tfaiii lie has shewn to me, by transcribing, word for 
word, not " splitting sentences/ 9 the whole lumi- 
nous passage in which he displays so triumphantly 
his consummate analytical powers of philosophy 
and criticism. 

" It is clear to us that a theory, which frequently ad? 
mitting every thing the votary of Pope could desire, to 
substantiate the high genius of his master, yet termi- 
nates in excluding the poet from ' the highest order of 
' poets,' must involve some fallacy ; and this we pre- 
sume we have discovered in the absurd attempt to raise 
• a criterion of poetical talents.' Such an artificial 
Uit is repugnant to the man of taste who can take en- 
larged views, and to the experience of the true critic. 
In the contrast of human tempers and habits, in the 
changes of circumstances in society, and the conse- 
quent notations of tastes, the objects of poetry may be 
different in different periods ; pre-eminent genius ob- 
tains its purpose by its adaptation to this eternal 
variety ; and on this principle, if we 'would justly ap- 
preciate the creative faculty, we cannot see why Pops 
should not class, at least in file, with Dante or 
Milton. It is probable that Pope could not have 
produced an * Inferno,' or a ' Paradise Lost/ for his 
invention was elsewhere : but it is equally probable that 
Dante and Milton, with their cast of mind, could 
not have so exquisitely touched the retined gaiety of 
' the Rape of the Lock/ 

" It has frequently been attempted to raise up such 
arbitrary standards and such narrowing theories of art; 
and these * criterions' and ' invariable principles' 
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have usually been drawn from the habitual practices and 
individual tastes of the framers ; they are a sort of con- 
cealed egotism, a stratagem of self-love. When Mr. 
BOWLES informs us that one of the essential qualities of 
a poet ' is to have an eye attentive to and familiar with 
(for so he strengthens his canons of criticism) ' every 
4 external appearance of nature, every change of 
' season, every variation of light and shade, every 
4 rock, every tree, every leaf, every diversity of hue, 
4 &c. ;' we all know who the poet is that Mr. Bowles 
so fondly describes,* * Here, Pope,' he adds, 'from 

* infirmities and from physical causes, was particularly 
' deficient.' In artificial life, * he perfectly suc- 
' ceeded; how minute in his description when he 
' describes what he is master of! for instance, the game 
4 of ombre in the Rape of the Lock. — If he had been 

* gifted with the same powers of observing outward 
4 nature, I have no doubt he would have exhibited as 
4 much accuracy in describing the appropriate beauties 
' of the forest where he lived, as he was able to describe 
' in a manner so novel, and in colours so vivid, a game of 

* cards/ It happened, however, that Jtope preferred 
in-door to out-door nature ; but did this require inferior 
skill, or less of the creative faculty, than Mr. Bowles's 
Nature? In Pope's artificial life we discover a great 
deal of nature; and in Mr. Bowles's nature, or poe- 
try, we find much that is artificial. On this absurd 
principle of definition and criterion, Mr. Words- 
worth, who is often by genius so true a poet, is by 

* In this passage I bad in view only descriptive poets, particu- 
larly Thomson and Cow per! so that there was no " concealed 
" egotism" in the matter. 
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his theory so mistaken a one. Darwin, too, ascer- 
tained that " the invariable principle of poetry/ 9 or, in 
hia own words, ' the essence of poetry,' was j ictnre. 
This was a convenient principle for one whose solitary 
t alent lay in the minute pencillings of his descriptions ; 
and the idea was instantly adopted as being so consonant 
to nature, and to Alderman Boydbll, Jhat our author- 
painters now asserted, that if the excellence of a poem 
consisted in forming a picture, the more perfect poetry 
would be painting itself : — in consequence of this ' in- 
' variable principle of poetry,' Mr. Shkk, in his bril- 
liant ' Rhymes on Art,' declared, that ' the narrative 

* of an action' is not comparable to the ' action itself 

* before the eyes; 9 aqd Barry ardently exclaimed 

* that painting is poetry realised !' To detract from 
what itself is excellent, by parallels with another species 
of excellence, or by trying it by some arbitrary criterion, 
will ever terminate, as here, in false criticism and ab- 
surd depreciation/' — Quarterly Review. 

I beg the reader attentively to peruse this pas- 
sage, which is so luminous, in comparison of my 
" mystic dreams/ 9 and which exhibits such powers 
of logical and accurate discrimination. I might 
say, as Chillingworth did, when he heard that 
Knox, the Jesuit, was engaged in controversy 
against him, 

Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi po$$cnt, etiam hoc drfenta videbo ! 

I have already set before the reader the whole 
of my positions, which he has garbled. And 
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first, I would ask any one, who compares my 
general passage with that in the Quarterly, to 
say, bonajide, which he thinks the most obscure? 
Any one, in half a moment, could perceive that, in 
speaking of the " execution" of a poem, 1 spoke 
figuratively, having taken the expressions c Uub- 
" ject" and " execution" metaphorically, from the 
art of painting. I will not insult the reader's un- 
derstanding by supposing he is ignorant of the 
meaning of the terms employed to define " execu* 
" tion." The words are familiar to every artist, 
and almost to every common reader. Need I say 
what is the execution of a poem? — Ihe whole 
performance. The disposition ? — The distribution 
of the several parts. The contrast of light and 
shade, the effect produced by opposing one part to 
another, relief, light and shade, contrast, colours of 
expression, animation, &c. are all taken figuratively 
from one and " the same art/' painting, and are 
common expressions of criticism. See Johnson, 
Pope/ &c. 

Arid now to apply to the logic before us: — 
14 It is clear to us, that a theory, which fro- 
" quently admitting every thing the votary of 
" Pof£ could desire, to substantiate the high 
" genius of his master, yet terminates in excluding 
" the poet from ' the highest order of poets,' must 
" involve some fallacy /" Which commencement 
seems to imply, that if a poet is admitted to be of 
a very high order, he must therefore necessarily be 
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also of the " highest order !" But the logicians 
gagacity is not long before it begins to perceive the 
"fallacy!" " And thi$ we presume we have dis- 
" covered in the absurd attempt to raise a crite- 

€< WON OP POETICAL TALENTS." 

My M criterion" went only to ascertain the rank 
in poetry, to which the successful execution of an 
epic poem, a tragedy, or satire, severally entitled 
the authors. If Shakespeare had written satire, 
equal, iu execution, as satire, even to Macbeth, 
would he have been so great a poet ? The question 
answers itself, 

As I have never said any thing about " crite- 
rion," farther than concerned the " execution" qf 
a poem, I presume the critic is not a jot nearer 
discovering the fallacy, if fallacy there be, than he 
was before ! 

From the " fkllacy," which the critic presujnes 
he has discovered, he goes on rapidly. " Such an 
" artificial test is repugnant to the man of taste, 
" who can take enlarged views, as to the expe- 
u rience of the true critic \"*~Quarterly Re- 
view. 

The " theory," of which this " true critic" 
h^s found the fallacy, next becomes an " artificial 
<• test ;" and now the " fallacy" and " artificial 
" test" are thus summarily and satisfactorily 
proved, by those who have " such enlarged views ! M 

Reader, 

" Aitentis auribuf adtta !" 
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u In the contrast of human tempers and habits, 
u in the changes of circumstances in society, and 
" the consequent mutation of tastes, the ob- 
jects of poetry may be different in different 
periods ! !' ' Indeed ! 
I marvel, then, what could have made Homer 
the Eternal father of poetry, amidst all con- 
trast of human tempers and habits, in all changes 
of society, in all mutations of taste. But we must 
not interrupt the now rapidly running stream of 
this frothy and shallow sophistry. 

Contrast of " tempers and habits, changes of 
" circumstances in society, mutation of tastes !" 
These, not passions, imaginations, affections, are the 
most sublime and beautiful objects of poetry, and 
these are all changeable, as changes of society, and 
mutation of " taste," operate ! " Pre-eminent 
€Q genius/' we are told, " attains its purpose by its 
adaptation to " this eternal variety ;" (the eternal 
variety of habits, tastes, &c.) and now for " quod 
" erat demonstrandum }" thus, my " fallacy" being 
overturned, the opposite principles being readily 
granted— that the objects of poetry are mutable, 
not eternal, as mutable as " habits andjashions," 
then we jump to the conclusion, which thus instan- 
taneously follows ! " On this principle, if we 
" would justly appreciate the creative faculty, 
" we cannot see why Pope should not class, at 
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" least in file, with Dante and Milton !"— 
Quarterly Review. 

*' We deem this matter well made out/' said 
" John the Saint," to " Mat," in Paron's witty 
fable of" Erie Robert's Mice!" and if our readers 
think it as well " made ouf\ by such "fallacies 9 
ks these, and such baseless arguments, a la bonne 
heure ! 

In the mean time, not to impede the career of 
this " true" critic's triumph, let us see what 
follows. 

" It is probable Pope could not have produced 
" an Inferno, or Paradise Lost," (Probably not :) 
u for his invention lay elsewhere :" (undoubtedly, 
and among subjects less poetical ; but) it " is 
" equally probable that Milton and Dante 
*' could not have so exquisitely touched the refined 
" gaiety of the Rape of the Lock!" Probably 
not ; but Dii boni, what a discovery ! who would 
have surmised, that Milton and Dante, with 
their cast of mind, could not so exquisitely have 
touched the refined gaiety of the " Rape of the 
Lock!" Therefore, is Pope of "the same Jilt 
" with Milton and Dante !" 

Even for this last thought the writer is indebted 
to one, whose criticism he holds so cheap ; though 
I should never have thought of applying the obser 
vation as is here done, that because Milton could 
not write the Rape of the Lock, and Pope could 
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not write Paradise Lost, one poet was in the same 
$le with the other! 

Merely to shew that some great critics may bor- 
row of those " whose principles" they affect to de- 
spise, I extract a note to Pope's Rape of the Lock, 
from the last edition* 

" This poem is founded, however, upon local man- 
ners, and of all poems of that kind it is undoubtedly far 
the best ; whether we consider the exquisite tone of rail- 
lery, the musical sweetness, &c. of the versification, 
the management of the story, or the kind of fancy and 
airiness given to the whole : but what entitles it to its 
high claim of peculiar poetic excellencies? — The powers 
of imagination, and the felicity of invention, displayed 
in adopting, and most artfully conducting, a machinery 
so fanciful, so appropriate, so novel, and so poetical. 
The introduction of Discord, &c. as machinery in die 
Lutrin, is not to be mentioned at the same time: Such 
a being as Discord will suit a hundred subjects ; bat 
the elegant, the airy sylph, 

' Loose to the wind whose airy garments flew, 
• Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 
' Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies, 
' Where light disports, in ever mingling dyes ;' 

Such a being as this is suited alone to the identical 
and peculiar poem in which it is employed. I will now 
go a step farther in appreciating the elegance and 
beauty of this poem ; and I would ask the question, — 
Let any other poet, Dryden, Wallbr, Cowlev, 
or Gray, be assigned this subject, and this machinery: 
could they have produced a work altogether so correct 
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and beautiful, from the same given material* ? Let ti*, 
however, still remember, that this poem is founded qp 
local manners, and the employment of the sylph* is in 
artificial life; for this reason the poem most have a 
secondary rank, when considered strictly and truly with 
regard to its poetry. Whether Pope would have ex- 
celled as much in loftier subjects, of a general nature, 
in the high mood of Lycidas, the rich colourings of 
Comus, and the magnificent descriptions and sublime 
images of Paradise Lost? or in painting the characters 
and employments of aerial beings, 

' That tread the ouse of the salt deep, 

* Or run upon the sharp wind of the north/ 

is another question. He has not attempted it; I 
have no doubt he would have failed ; but to have pro- 
duced a poem infinitely the highest of its kind, and 
which no other poet could perhaps altogether have done 
so well, is surely very high praise. The excellence is 
Pope's own, the inferiority is in the subject; no one un- 
derstood better that excellent rule of Horace, 

'Samite materiem, &o.'— Bowles's Pope." 

I give this extract for you to ponder on ; in the 
mean time, I must ask, Why do you say I have pro- 
nounced the " subjects" of Pope's poetry not poe- 
tical? Why, in the language of that entertaining 
book, the " Quarrels of Authors," " perplex con- 
" troversy by a subtle change of a word ?" This 
art you have studied with the greatest success, as 
you have so well and so admirably illustrated it, (in 
another place of this identical criticism, which will 
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be hereafter spoken of) " by breaking up of a sen* 
" tence," or contriving some absurdity in the 
shape of inference, to get rid of it in a " mock 
•' triumph ! M * 

Now if, in this illustration of the u subtle arts," 
by which " controversy is perplexed," you had not 
left out, subtilety, one small word, consisting of two 
letters " (so)," my meaning would not have beeu 
*'. perplexed," nor would such disingenuous modes 
of meeting a question have assumed for a moment 
the appearance of a " mock triumph !" Have the 
goodness to insert the little word "so," which you 
thus subtilely left out, and you will not do injus- 
tice to me or the public ; for my meaning will then 
be (to which I adhere, notwithstanding all such 
profound arguments as you have brought against 
it) that the " subjects" of satires are not so " poe- 
u tical" as those subjects which appeal to the 
imagination and passions. 

And if this be admitted, it would follow, that a 
poem might be in its " execution" (a word which, 

* An example of all these arts is shewn in this very criticism 
of the Quarterly Review, leaving out the word " so," which 
makes all the difference ; " breaking up a sentence/' as is lite- 
rally done, and sJiamefully, in what is said of Mr. Bowles's 
want of being " explained himself," when the sentence which 
elucidates his meaning is entirely left out; and this is done, foy 
" contriving some absurdity, in the shape of an inference, to get 
" rid of it by a mock tonumph /" Who that observes these* arts 
does not instantly exclaim, These little weapons, against th# 
laws of war, are insidiously practised in this war of words ! !-*• 
Quarrels of Authors, page 99. ^ 

a 
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together with " subject," though so " dark" to 
this logician, I have taken from Pope's postscript 
to the Odyssey J) complete, and yet not be so 
poetical as a greater " subject/' treated with 
powers of " execution" in every respect equal to 
the " subject !" 

Then, it would follow that the " Rape of the 
" Lock," though, in point of its peculiar fancy 
and consummate " execution," it be the most per- 
fect work of the kind in any language, might yet, 
in point of poetry, remain for ever inferior to such 
a poem as the Paradise Lost ; as much as the beau- 
tiful " Belinda," surrounded by white-gloved 
beaux, on the bosom of the silver Thames, in the 
summer sunshine, and whilst the sails are fanned 
by the wings of sylphs, is a picture, though de- 
lightful and poetical, far less poetical than that, 
when 

" The planets in their stations listening stood, 
as the bright fomp ascended jubilant." 

Paradise Lost* 

You say, <c we presume^ we have found the 
" 'fallacy* of Mr. Bowles's theory!" Without 
presuming at all, I will point out the fallacy of 
your's in two minutes. It is in confining the 
invariable principles of poetry to the " criterion 99 
of talents, and in supposing I ever conceived that 
*' maimers,'* &c. might not be poetical, when all 
I said was, that passions were more so. . 



». •■* 
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No witerion of talents, as talents, were spoken 
of of intended. I confined myself to the " Prin- 
" ciples of Poetry/' reckoning the more seriqus 
as the more sublime, pathetic, or beautiful, and, 
therefore, the most accordant to the higher class of 
poetry. But, in this article, no discrimination is 
made, either from ignorance or confusion of ideas, 
between the province of epic poetry and that of 
tragedy or comedy, between poems or novels, I 
might almost say between verse and prose ; for 
if talents were to be made a " criterion," they 
would apply as much, undoubtedly, to the descrip- 
tion of manners, as to the pourtraying of passiona* 
Nay, to produce such a poem as Hudibras, or 
such a history as Don Quixote, would evince 
certainly as much talents as to produce the Fairy 
Queen. But in which would you look for the 
most essential poetry ? Whom would you call the 
greatest poet ? 

But the very argument defeats itself. For, if 
" fluctuating manners and habits" are subjects as 
poetical as works of the imagination and passions, 
the representation of these manners* and habits can 
never be perfectly understood, or the propriety of 
the representation felt, except during the period 
ill which they prevail. As such manners and habits 
fluctuate, the representation of them, however in- 
teresting at the time, must lose the greatest part of 
its chanjrx. Is this the case with Home?, or Sqfho- 

g 2 
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cles, or Euripides, where the *k*p<ztov nvp 
never expires ? Is this the case with Theocritus, 
whose kccXoc rtfJLTrsccy &c. are. at this moment as 
beautiful and fresh as when they were first tran- 
scribed from living nature ? These poets remain, 
and these will remain, whatever " habits" or 
" manners may prevail at different periods, and 
whatever generations may rise or pass away on the 
face of the globe. 

"By the consent of the critics, (says Dr. John- 
t€ son,) the first praise of genius is due to the 
* c writer of an epic poem, as it requires an assem- 
M blage of all the powers which are singly sufficient 
" for any other composition." 

Now evfen this great critic did not take into con- 
sideration the i€ execution," or performance, of the 
said epic ; and, therefore, according to his views, 
not mine, Blackmore must be a greater poet than 
Pope! But this I deny; and must refer the 
reader to what I before had written concerning 
the subject and execution of a " poem." What- 
ever Dr. Johnson- might have thought of -the 
€t universal consent of the critics" had he lived to 
see certain criticisms in the Review we speak of, 
he would have found some radicals in their pro- 
fession, who cared not a jot for this u universal 
4€ consent;" who confounded epic, tragic, tragi- 
comical, comic, elegiac, '• in-door and out-of-door** 
nature, the province of morals, novels, and forces; 



and asserted that, to the writer of moral epistles 
and satires, the first praise of genius is due, quoad 
poetry, as much as to the writer of the epic ; and 
that, therefore, Pope may be, notwithstanding his 
avowed preference of in-door nature, of the " same, 
u file" with Milton and Dante !!!* 

According to this " discovery," all former critics 
may as well hide their diminished heads, ancient 
and modern; but this indeed, in the language 
of the Reviewer, will " be the triumph op 
" the future !" In the mean time, Homer 
will remain on his " throne of adamant ;" for it 
must be indeed th$ " triumph of the future'* that 
would place on the same throne the most poetical 
writer of moral essays or satires the world ever 
produced. 

The principles of poetry, in this sense, are nr* 
variable and eternal, 

* This definition, I think, (pace dixerim,) is not quite ac- 
curate ; for, in my opinion, it would have been more just to have 
said, " the highest praise of poetry is due to the successful writer 
u of an epic poem." 

Dr. Johnson speaks with accurate distinction, and with his 
usual sense and eloquence, when he says,, " Paradise Lost is a. 
" poem, with respect to design, which may claim the first 
" place, and with respect 4b performance, the second, among the 
'< productions of the human mind. His ' subject' is the fate of 
" worlds, and the revolutions of heaven and earth !" 

" The subject of this poem is universally and perpetually interest- 
f ing ;" and as " light and shade" is not uncierstOQd by my 
critic, any more than " subject and execution," I may just 
mention some further expressions : " In a great work there are 
(< : riciasitudes Qf luminous and opaque parts."— ^Life of MitTQKf 
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If the higher principles of poetry be thus eternal, 
it follows that he who exerts his talents on the 
highest poetical subject ; he who sustains a flight 
equal to that subject; who, in pursuing it, exe- 
cutes, in the most perfect manner, the most sub* 
lime subject ; he who thus conceives and executes 
such, and so great, a subject, will stand superior 
to him who may have displayed as much judg- 
ment and powers of execution on a gayer and mom 
evanescent theme; and therefore Milton, and 
Dante, and Homer, and Shakespeare, must 
stand, in the intrinsic excellence of their art, 
superior to Pope. 

As the critic cannot see why Pope may not be 
classed in the same file with Milton and Dante, 
we can only wonder, whilst he was so animated 
With his subject, that he had not also put him in 
the same file with Homer and Sophocles, for he 
might with as much propriety have done one as 
the other. 

And now* Sir, one more word about " principles 
u of poetry." Do you think that there is any art 
which is not founded on " some invariable prin- 
" ciples?" There are " invariable principles of 
4 * painting," u invariable principles of poetry," and 
let me whisper to you, in every honest mind *' in- 
" variable principles of criticism," two of which 
are, not to deal dishonestly and fraudulently with 
the arguments of the writer whose opinion you con- 
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trovert ; not to cut the sentences in halves, and 
and think to " reply" to them 

" By a fool-born jest." 

There is another " invariable principle' 9 of criti- 
cism, which ought to be constantly kept in mind. 
It is this, " not to write on a subject till you know 
« a little about it !" 

As to my own " principles of poetry,' * suffer me 
to try once more to set you a little right. Dar- 
win's principle of trying poetry universally by* 
painting is limited and confined indeed; for, by 
such a criterion, the highest part of poetry, which, 
relates to the imagination and passions, must be 
excluded* But, with respect to the principles you 
combat being limited and confined, nothing was 
ever so remote from the truth. 



The eye of the poet may be truly said to glance 
from 

" Earth to heaven, 
" From heaven to earth." 

The ideal and visible worlds are his province. In 
the ideal, beings of imagination, connected with 
images of terror, power, glory, beauty ; such as 
" ride the storm," or " play in the plighted clouds," 
wake at his bidding. In the visible world, objects 
and pictures, the most magnificent, or the most 
lovely in the works of God, are before him, — all 
passions, and affections, and emotions, and sytii* 
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pathies of the heart, are the great poet's peculiar 
subjects.* The principles, then, I have built on, 
when closely examined, will be found to be those 
of Longinus and Horace ; which are derived 
primarily from eternal nature. But works of 
art, which can only belong to the " visible diurnal 
" sphere," are not excluded; these, however, be- 
come poetical, as they associate more or less with 
ideas of power, magnificence, beauty, all of which 
have their origin in Nature. Thus, " the aque- 
" ducts, temples, obelisks," of which Milton has 
made so fine a use, become more poetical, as com- 
bined with moral associations or picturesque effect. 

To these succeed high moral satire, habits and 
manners and characters of artificial life, which 
may be, in the master's work, mixed and combined, 
almost ad infinitum. 

But as poetry approaches this province, it neces- 
sarily assumes more the character of wit. And to 
shew that this opinion will not be the " triumph of 
" the future," as this writer affectedly calls it, I 
will quote only one passage from that critic, who 
was the great sublime he drew, and who was, at 
least, as true a critic as himself: — 

" 1 have digressed thus far, for the sake of shewing 
as I observed before, that a decrease of the pathetic in 
great orators and poets often ends in the MORAL KIND 

. * Yet, notwithstanding this, I am accused of confining ail my 
ideas of poetry to external nature ! 
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OF writing. Thus the Odyssey, furnishing us with 
rules of morality, drawn from that course of life, which 
the suitors lead in the palace of Ulysses, has 
in some degree the air of a comedy, where the various 
manners of men are ingeniously and faithfully 

described.' 1 — -Longinus. 

i 

The reader will see from the sketch I have drawn* 
that the works of art and manners of men are not 
—they were never thought of being — excluded 
from the province of poetry; but be they as pee* 
tical as they may, the greater passions are more 90, 
and I only contend for this ; and that, therefore,' 
Pope, exquisite as he is, cannot be ranked in the 
same file with the poet of Macbeth, King Lear, or 
Paradise Lost. As to my definition being limited, 
I would request to know whose definitions are 
most limited, those which are bounded by the vast* 
ness of heaven, or thgse which are confined to a 
London square? 

Now, I repeat, nothing was said by me about 
" a criterion of talents!" — It is probably as difficult 
to write a good comedy as a fine tragedy— to paint 
a Falstaff as a Lear. Poee found it more difficult 
to translate those parts of Homer which were least 
poetical ; but it is not these that placed Homer on 
his eternal throne. It may require, for aught I 
know, as much talent to describe the " habits and 
" manners of the suitors," and their " in-door 
" nature j" but where does the poetry (in the last 
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books of the Odyssey) lie? Every one will instantly 
exclaim, in the half-famished dog that recognises 
his old master, and dies, having seen him ; in the 
affectionate wife, bending over the bow of her long- 
lost husband ; in that husband, after so long an 
absence, a forlorn stranger in his own hall, essaying 
and bending it; in the cottage of Eumaeus, &c. 
These are scehes, upon which the feelings rest.— 
By my " theory " as the critic calls it, which is 
only common sense, nothing is excluded. Pic- 
tures, passions, characters, manners, habits, morals, 
have all their places. But the characteristic dif- 
ference, as far as poetry is concerned, is pointed out. 
■ Having mentioned the Odyssey, and quoted what 
Longinus has so justly said, I may here make 
some observations on this subject, as they connect 
themselves with what has been before laid down. 
. The Odyssey, indeed, as^Popjc truly says, is not 
to be compared with the Iliad. "The poems are 
€< totally different, but both are masterpieces in 
• 4 their kind." Nor is the Rape of the Lock to 
be compared with the Paradise Lost; but when 
uncertain claims are made, these works are to be 
taketa into consideration, whether epic, tragic, 
dramatic, moral, or pathetic, which place the poet 
Highest in his art/ supposing the execution of 
feither equal. 
» ... • . 

► • We may here observe a remark of Pope on this passage, in 
his postscript to the Odyssey'. Of LostoiWvs he sajs, " that in 
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Associations of Nature may be varied, co»- 
biaedy iftifced* almost tx> infinitude, yet the basis be 
the same, as to poetical principles, which are re- 
ferred through all to the source of What is sub- 

" his own particular taste, and with respect to the sublime, ha, 
" (Longinus) preferred the Iliad," &c. 

:Bdt Pope adds this particular distinction, " that Horacs 
€ f gjvfis the preference rather to the Odyssey, in the Epist)e tq 
"Lplliiis, and in the Art of Poetry !" 

it appears to me that Pope seemed to feel that the criticism #f 
Longinus on the sublime in poetry, and what he said of the. in* 
priority of tnanners to pas/ions, touched his own character as a 
poet, Who certainly was more drstingnished for painting " man- 
!*• ners*," than reaching the great sabKme of his art; and there* 
fore he covertly brings in Horace's opinion, which he thinks is 
in favour of a poem, a considerable part of which is founded on 
manners. 

But Horace, in what he said of the Odyssey, either in tha 
Epistle to Lollius, or in the Art of Poetry, had not in view 
poetry, but morals only. In the Epistle to Lollius, who appears 
from the te*t to be a young man likely to be led away by his 
passions, he especially points out the example of virtue and 
wisdom: how Ulysses avoided the cup of Circe, and turned from 
the song of the Syrens ! Then he proceeds to speak of the in- 
temperance of the suitors, Sec. Morals and not poetry wera Hfe 
objects of this epistle, addressed to a young man, who tnas 
might learn from his own early stadies, not so mock the lesssw 
of taste, but, what he more needed, regulation of conduct. In 
the Art of Poetry > when Horace speaks particularly of the 
unassuming introduction of the. .Odyssey, in opposition to the 
bombast style which he reproves, he fixes the imagination 
directly on the poetical parts of the Odyssey, arising from an 
humble beginning, like fire rising from smoke, — and expressly 
says of Homer, that from hence he draws— 

" speciosa mlr&enb^ 
u Antiphaten, Scyllam, et cum Cyclope Charybdin." 

And Horacb has. not left unrecorded his precise definition, af 
poetry, when he says so distinctly, , . tA 
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lime, beautiful, and pathetic ; and thus, the eternal 
Kne of poetic excellence will not " be defined by 
«* some (arbitrary criterion," nor will the inquiry 
terminate " in false criticism and absurd depre- 
u ciation" but by unvarying principles of u just 
€< criticism and fair- appreciation." 

Having thus examined in return this " true 
" critic's" theory, let me be indulged in comparing 
what he calls " Mr. Bowles's Nature," and what 
may surely call his — in-door Nature. 

" Nature," he profoundly observes, " is a critical 
" term which the Bowles's have been two thou* 
" sand years explaining !" 

Who and what the Bowles's are, I know as 
little as this arch-cockney, when he " sits down to 

" Neque, si quia scribat, uti nos, 
" Sermoni propiora, putes hanc esse Poetam. 
" Ingenium cai sit, cai mens divinior, atqae os 
" Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem Z 9 

And he brings an example more particular still, that there 
might never be a misunderstanding of his meaning in appre* 
dating the high rank of the Father of Poetry ; 

" Non, si priores Mseonias tenet 
" Sedes Homerus, Pindaricse latent, 
u Ceaeque et Alcaei minaces, 
M Stesichorique grave* Camoena*. 
u Nee, si quid olim lusit Anacreon, 
Delevit aetas ; spirat adhuc amor, 
Vivuntque commissi calores 
•' iEolisd fidibas snellae." 

Now, would any one think, that because Horace gave the 
first place to Homer, he " depreciates," or sought to depreciate, 
the exquisite beauty of Saptho! 
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square the circle," knows of Nature ; but this I 
am sure, the family of the Bowles's are honoured 
by the remark, inasmuch as they may be con- 
sidered lovers of the great prototype of all that is 
sublime or beautiful in art. 

If any " explanation 19 were necessary, the 
Bowles's need not be consulted, when even in 
criticism the expressive language was at hand, from 
authority that will not be doubted : 

# " First, follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
44 By her just standard, which is still the same. 
" Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 
" One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 
" Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart, 
" At once the source, and end, and test, of art ! !" 

Essay an Criticism* 

This general opinion, thus admirably and ele- 
gantly expressed, will be quite sufficient to justify 
me in what I have laid down, even if it should not 
be so clear as I wish to make it ; and if the 
Bowles's have been for two thousand years ringing 
chimes and changes on the term " Nature/' they 
may well imagine that some few others may indeed 
hope to succeed in their "favourite studies of 
u squaring the circle" before they can compre- 
hend it — certainly they must look beyond that 
"Nature" which is bounded by "four walls !'• 
and which, blind to the magnificence of the 
Creation, they facetiously designate as " In-door" 
" Nature," and think a poet, who preferred this 
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Nature, to be in the same vttt with Homeii, and 
Shakespeare, and Milton, and Dante ! 

Turning from a critic of this description, I 
would here address some particular observations to 
the reader. 

Mr. Campbell made an unfortunate appeal to 
Milton, with respect to his having, in his sub- 
limest parts of Paradise Lost, drawn images from 
art I hope to be excused, if* in speaking on this 
point, I examine somewhat more closely Milton's 
examples in general. 

There are some passages which, without con- 
sidering the cause, strike almost every reader with 
a kind of instinctive and involuntary dislike. 
Some of these passages will perhaps instantly occur. 
Who does not draw back with peculiar distaste 
from those passages where the Satanic army bring 
their great guns charged with the gunpowder? 
Why is this? Because an image of art is brought 
too close, and too immediately and distinctly to our 
view ! The same : may be said, when the Qreafcbr 
applies the " golden compasses" to mark the orb 
of the world ! The image is taken from art, and 
brought too distinctly into our view ! Tie same 
may be said, When Death and Sin build a " bridge'* 
from Hell to this world! 

These images from art are all too manifestly 
and too minutely in sight. ■ But this is not the 
case in general, where Milton iritroduces images 
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from art. They are placed before us, if I may 
say so, by a single evanescent touch — you are not 
left to dwell on them — and most commonly som$ 
epithet is added, to generalise , them with higher 
imagery. 

Thus, if the trumpet is mentioned, an indistinct 
grandeur is given to it by the epithet " the arch- 
" angel trumpet." The wheels of the brazen 
chariot axe alive — " The madding wheels of brazen 
ci chariots raged." 

If Satan lifts his shield, it is the " rocky orb 
" of vast circumference." The " swords" are 
" fiery ;" the " shields," " two bright suns, 

" THAT BLAZE Opposite." 

The adjunct, generally taken from some mag** 
nificent object in Nature subdues what has a 
too mechanical appearance, and this tends to exalt 
the image, as well as to prevent the imagination 
dwelling too minutely on it. 

Gold, the most precious stones, are often added 
as epithets, where the naked image from art wants 
exalting : in other cases, a word is joined for the 
sake of taking off and shadowing, if I may say so, 
the too distinctive glare of an artificial image. : 

It is for want of attending to this nice propriety, 
(which in Milton, with the exception of some 
passages, appears instinctive,) that Cowley is 
generally so absurd in his imagery, — as when he 
makes art and nature coachman and postillion, &c. 
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If Cowley had used the image of the angel 
unfurling Satan's standard from the " staff" he 
would, probably, have minutely described it. 
Milton scarce touches the image ; but how does 
he instantly exalt it, by associating it with the 
most striking and awful image from Nature : 

" A Cherob tall, 
" Who, forthwith, from the glittering staff trafarl'd 
" The Imperial ensign, which, full high advanced, 
41 Shone, like a meteor, streaming to the windl" 

The building of Pandemonium is associated with 
ideas of super-earthly power. When it rises./ 

"Like an exhalation, to the sound 
"Of dulcet symphonies," 

every thing accords with the ideas of immense size 
and grandeur. 

Is not this in some measure destroyed, when 
Milton speaks more minutely of pilasters, and: 
Doric pillars, and architraves, and cornice, and 
frieze? And how repulsive is the image (it is to 
me) of Belial himself digging out the gold, pound- 
ing the ore, and scumming the dross ; and the 
simile of the " sound- board," and row of pipes 
of the organ ! 

One image is peculiar, and very sublime, in the 
use of an image drawn from art, where Satan 

" above the rest, 
" In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

" Stood, LIKE A TOW'R." 

Here is an instant image of immoveable strength : 
but if the " tower' ' had been particularised, by one 
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stroke introducing battlements, pinnacles, corbels, 
&c. the image would have lost so much grandeur ; 
but " stood, like a tower," at once conveys a -dis- 
tinct idea of stately and immoveable strength, 
by a single word; and it may here be observed, 
having spoken of the " sounding- board" of an organ, 
that almost all musical instruments, as sounding, 
(not otherwise,) are poetical. Why? Because the 
sound instantly assimilates itself with some kindred 
feeling or passion — as the flute with tenderness, 
the viol with sprightliness, the trumpet with heroic 
animation. Scott, of Am well, has made a fine 
and original use of the drum by the association of 
sadness and pity — 

" I hate that drum's discordant sound, 
" Parading round, and round, and round." 

The late Mrs. Sheridan has given to the sound 
" of the violin" a poetical feeling, which is as new 
as beautiful and affecting, where she speaks of her 
brother, bringing forth those tones that live beyond 
the touch ! 

" Ah! who, like him, can teach the liquid notes, 

" So soft, so sweet, so eloquently clear, 
" To live beyond the touch, and gently float 

" In dying modulations on the ear J" 

But let us look a little farther abroad. 

Take any work of art, how little, considered as 
a work of art, can you make it poetical, without 
adjuncts from Nature ! 

H 
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Take useful or decorative architecture, statuary, 
pictures, carvings, music, bridges, aqueducts, 
canals, &c. 

Take an elegant mansion, or an old abbey : — It 
would be ridiculous to say which, as an object, is 
most poetical. Undoubtedly that which is ren- 
dered more interesting by various moral associations 
and picturesque beauty. Time, that leans on the 
reft battlements, brings with it a thousand asso- 
ciations of sublimity and melancholy. These are 
most poetically affecting ! Even external adven- 
titious circumstances of Nature make the picture 
more peculiarly and intensely interesting : 

" Scarce a sickly straggling flower 

41 Decks the rough castle's rifted tower."— Wahton. 

" He, who would see Melrose aright, 

" Must see it by the pale moonlight"— Scott. 

But, one of the finest pictures of modern poetry, 
where Nature makes the works of art so much 
more effectually poetical, is to be found in the 
Gladiator dying in the Coliseum, who remembers, 
as he dies, " the scenes of his infancy, the hut of 
" his mother, on the banks of the Danube. 1 

" I see before me the Gladiator lie : 
" He leans upon his hand his manly brow ; 
" Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
" And his droop'd head sinks gradually low : 
" And from his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
" From the sad gash* fall heavy, one by one, 
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" Like the first drops of a thunder-shower ; and now 
" The arena swims around him.-— He is gone 
" Ere ceased the inhuman sound which hail'd the wretch 
who won. 

" Flo heard it, but he heeded not. His eyes 
" Were with his heart, and that was far away : 
" He reck'd not of the life he lost, nor prize ; 
" But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
" There were his young barbarians all at play, 
" There was their Dacian mother. He, their sire, 
" Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday ! 
" All this rusb'd with his blood. Shall he expire, 
And unaveng'd ? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire."* 1 



M 



In the " Faithful Shepherdess" of Beaumont 
and Fjletcher are two similes, immediately suc- 
ceeding each other, one from a beautiful image 
in nature, the other from a common one of human 
art — 

" Holy virgin, I will dance 

(< Round about these woods as quick 

" AS THE BREAKING LIGHT, and prick 

*' Down the lawns, and dowu the vales, 
" Faster than the wind-mill sails !" 

It is the " sails careering in the wind" that gives 
such poetical effect to the last image. How ex- 
quisite is a picture from the finest poem of the 
present age — 

'* It was the hour 
" Of vespers, but no vesper-bell was hoard, 
•' Nor other sound, than of the passing- stream, 
" Or stork, who, flapping with wide wing the air, 
" Sought her broad nest upon the silent tower" — SoUTHEY. 

* This has been already spoken of. 

H 2 
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A clock, as a work of art, is not very poetical ; 
but its sound at night is poetical in the highest 
degree : more so when associated with moral feel- 
ings — the time past — the time perpetually going 
on — Why is this ? Because we hear the sound — 

" As if an angel spoke." 

A striking circumstance of this kind is to be 
found in Wilson's City of the Plague. The clock 
is motionless! There is no poetry in this circum- 
stance, abstractedly; but how deeply, how affect- 
ingly, is it rendered poetry, when the circumstance 
that has caused it to cease is taken into con- 
sideration, and is felt to be the strongest proof of 
the death and silence of a multitudinous city almost 
devastated ! 

This point is so certain, so clear, that I feel 
almost lessened in self-estimation, that it should 
appear necessary to bring any proof of what ninety- 
nine men in a hundred, of common sense and 
taste, acknowledge and feel. 

The two greatest works of art that are intro- 
duced in ancient poetry are the carved cup in 
Theocritus, and the shield of Achilles in 
Homer. But how is the description of these 
works of art rendered more peculiarly poetical, by 
animating them, — by making the objects repre- 
sented in them live, and become as if a part of 
Nature ! The dead carving is not remembered, 
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when we see the old fisher, with his swelling 
muscles, near the gray rock, not on the cup, but 
as in the very landscapes of Nature. It is the 
same in . the shield : the creation, the sun, the 
moon, the concourse of citizens, the shepherds, 
&c. all are represented, not as in dead art, but as 
living and moving. And it is this necessity of 
losing as much as possible the idea of the work of 
art, and fixing the eye and thought on the works 

of Nature herself, which give the only interesting 

and most poetical charm. 

This position has been disputed in two literary 
journals, to which we have been taught to look for 

sound principles of critical investigation. 

The first, the Edinburgh Review, now admits 

what it at first did not : at least, in the review of 

Campbell's Specimens, it is said, 

" They incline to my opinion !" I have no 

doubt, the more they think of it, or the more Mr. 

Jeffrey thinks of it, the more he will be inclined 

to admit it. I have the same opinion of the most 
, intelligent writers of the Quarterly Review, and 

indeed of every one, except that " unfortunate 

" wight" who was permitted to " fret his hour 

" upon the stage," to talk such strange nonsense 

about u In-door Nature!!" 

To this gentleman I shall now point out, by way 

of apology for representations that may be to him 

as dark as Muggletonian dreams, some images 
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both from Art and Nature, which himself may 
estimate. 

Cowley calls Natwe a postillion, and Art a 
coachman : 

♦* Let the postillion, nature, mount, and let 
" The cvackman, aut, be set — ." 

Cowley, whose " language of the heart" we still 
love, notwithstanding these vagaries, seems very 
fond of images drawn from " in-door" nature. 
So he says, speaking of the " blue sky," it 
would make an admirable waistcoat for an arch* 
angel : 

" He cuts out a silk mantle from the skie3, 
** Where the most sprightly azure pleas'd the eyes." 

A rainbow also forms a most elegant scarf, 
fitted, from the same pattern, with the same scis? 
sars of art :— 

" Of a new rainbow, ere it fret and fade, 

41 The choicest piece cut our, a scarf is made." 

Horace says, 

4< Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque rediDR;' 1 

and even here, in spite of Cowley's bad taste, 
which I have no doubt the critic will approve, 
Nature steps in, and we have one beautiful 
image, " the rainbow, ere it fret and fade!" 

To turn from the poet to the critic. I have no 
doubt some of the images from art here brought 
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together, have been much more c]f ar to him, and 
much more satisfactory, than the " dreams/ 9 of 
which our extracts from works of poetry were 
before filled. 

Thus, Arty the postillion, and Nature, the coach- 
many and the angel in a new cloak of sky-blue, 
must hare been images probably congenial to his 
heart ; and who can leave the subject without en- 
deavouring to impress on the imagination, that 
perhaps the most sublime image of all the works of 
" in-door nature/' is that " king of shreds and 
** patches," who once, for a sight of " rural 
** nature/' went as far as Brentford ! and as this 
Jieroic personage is, doubtless, of all images of " in- 
€i door nature" the most sublime ; so the " bird" 
which attends him, though not so sublime as 
" ministrum fulminis alitem" must be admitted, 
of all images of in-door Nature, to be the most 
beautiful. 

This bird, which in poetical beauty " arches its 
u head" more than " certain swans," is vulgarly 
called a goose ; and if the terrible be thought as 
necessary for this poetical assemblage, " Hell" 
yawns from beneath, 

" Flectere si nequeo 'super 09, Aclteronta movcbo /" 

As I would have the critical admirer of the 
sublime, and beautiful, and terrible, of " in* 
" door" nature, to be like the Longinus of Pope, 

" The great sublime he draws," 



I know not how I could better please him, than by 
comparing him with that emblem of " in-door" 
beauty attendant on its triumphant master, and 
generally described " as hot as heavy/' the goose!! 

Begging the reader to pardon this involuntary 
association, I must proceed to expose, not criticism, 
but that which is worse than absurdity, the utter 
destitution of all feelings fair and honourable as a 
controversialist. I must expose a species of du- 
plicity, which has no example in the character of 
him whom this writer defends, and whom, I fear, 
from the soreness which he evinces, when some 
obvious parts of his character are touched, he more 
nearly resembles. I make the following remarks on 
the criticism in the Quarterly Review with pain. 

Reader, in the " Invariable Principles of Poetry" 
this passage occurs : 

" Now I would put to you a few plain questions ; 
and 1 would beseech you not to ask whether I mean 
this or that, for I think you must now understand what 
I do mean, I would beseech you also not to write beside 
the question, but answer simply and plainly whether you 
think that the sylph of Pope, " trembling over the froth 
" of a coffee-cup/' be an image as poetical as the deli* 
cate and quaint Ariel, who sings 

" Whore the bee sucks, there lurk I ;" 

or the elves of Shakespeare — 



" Spirits of another sort, 
*' That with the morning light make sport. 
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" Whether you think the description of a game of 
cards be as poetical, supposing the execution in the 
artists equal, as a description of a walk in a forest ; 
Whether an age of refinement be as conducive to pic- 
tures of poetry, as a period less refined? Whether 
passions, affections, &c, of the human heart, be not a 
higher source of what is pathetic or sublime in poetry, 
than manners and habits, or manners that apply only to 
artificial life ? 

" If you agree with me, it is all I meant to say ; if not, 
we difler, and always shall, on the principles of poetical 
criticism" 

I believe most sincerely that every reader, with- 
out exception, will understand my meaning in the 
passage, when taken together. 

But the critic in the Quarterly Review takes the 
Jirst sentence, and no more — then makes a poor and 
affected banter, that " Mr. Bowles wants explain- 
" ing himself; 99 when, but for this his dishonest 
and dishonourable stratagem, no one would or 
could have doubted his meaning ! 

This is what a writer, who has written " On 
u the Quarrels of Authors/' calls " breaking up a 
" sentence," for the purpose of securing a momen- 
tary " mock-triumph !" Are such "arts" of 
criticism, well as they seem to be understood, 
worthy a scholar — a gentleman? worthy a publi- 
cation as distinguished as the Quarterly Review ? 

Well might this same writer say, " We suspect 
" Mr. Bowles does not like criticism !" ' 
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Such criticism, connected with such stratagems, 
he " does not like," and trusts he never shall. 

What this " true critic, of enlarged views," 
calls " fashionable criticism," is, in general, 
equally abhorrent from the principles of every 
upright man; and, distinguished as are some of 
the masterly and eloquent articles in the Quarterly 
Review, as far as poetry and works of taste are 
concerned, the writers have at least evinced their 
sincerity in one respect, that is, to have " no prin- 
" ciples" at all ! either in poetry or criticism. 

Having thus replied to what appears most essential 
in the criticism of the Quarterly, I would willingly 
part with my Reviewer; but a few words more may 
be added on his concluding observations respecting 
the poetical character of him whose life and 
writings have caused these animadversions. 

It is said, " In vain would our populace of poets 
** estrange themselves from Pope, because 

" He stoop'd to truth, and moralized his song." 

Answer. Where he stoop'd to truth, and 
moralized his song, his province is no longer that 
of imagination and passion ; it is, and it must be, 
" truth and morals," and not " imagination and 
" passion/* the highest sources of the terrible, 
sublime, pathetic, and beautiful in poetry. But 
who, " among the populace of poets," would 
u estrange" themselves from Pope I know not. 
He has attained an unquestioned, an unrivalled 
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place, in his own line of poetry, from which I 
should pity any one who could wish or attempt 
to remove him. His excellence in his art is un- 
rivalled, and I, for one, have admitted that he 
stands before every poet in his line of ait, ancient 
or modem* 

Is Horace no great poet? Is Juvenal no 
great poet? Are Ovid, Tibullus, Catullus, 
no great poets ? I have already said, and I must 
repeat, his Eloisa stands as much above the elegies 
of Catullus, Tibullus, and Ovid, as his satires 
are above those of Juvenal and Horace. Will 
the reader believe, I have said this distinctly and 
unreservedly before ? 

If, in looking over what is remarked speci- 
fically of the Satires, I have dwelt too much on his 
bitter tone of personal invective, it was not for want 
of feeling his beauties that I did not say more, but 
because I thought, on these points, it was excel- 
lence that all admitted. I have endeavoured to 
shew upon what principles his line of poetry could 
not be pronounced the most excellent, whilst 
Homer, and Shakespeare, and Sophocles, and 
Euripides, live ; and to prevent that confusion . 
which often arises when we pronounce that this 
poet, or that painter, is at the head of his art ! 
But, I should think that not only the " populace 
iC of poets," but all who have auy discriminating^ 
sense and taste; who, whilst they know whst't J* 
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distinguishes Milton and Dante, know also what 
distinguishes Pope; who read him, and recur to 
him, as much as they do who think he is " dis- 
iC paraged," have admitted, and cheerfully admit, 
u that he carried his art to the highest point of 
" excellence," as far as his own excellence, in his 
own line, was concerned; that all who went be- 
fore, in this line, never reached, and all who come 
after probably never will reach, this excellence ; 
that he will still remain unrivalled for " the cor- 
" rectness and delicacy of his taste, as well as the 
if vigour of his judgment ;" that in " poetical ex- 
" pression" and versification, (with some abate- 
ments in the latter,) he will be superior, as long 
as poetical expression and exquisite versification 
distinguish his species of excellence; but that, 
nevertheless, " nature," not manners — passion and 
imagination, not " truth" or morals — will afford 
the highest specimens of the* works of a great poet, 
provided the execution equals the subject, in spite 
of Quarterly Reviewers and all the family of 
Gilchrists, or D'Israelis, iu the world ! 




£* Rioted by Richard CruttweU, 
*» " St. Jaraei'f-Street, Bfttfa. 
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